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The papers in ihis volume arc ihc proceedings ol ihc National leadership Confer 
enceon Basic Skills held Januarv 7-8, I98>, at Southsves^ Tevas State University, Sah 
Marcos, Texas This mviiauonal conference, sponsored b) the Universit)*s Center 
tor the Siudv ol Basic Skills, provided a forum for national leaders to identify and 
10 discuss promising practices, problems, and solutions iil basic skills instruction 

The bi»uk ts intended lorjhe large number of people wfio are either interested or 
actively engaged m improving \)asic skills instruction practitioners in elementary, 
middlf, and sevondarv schools and colleges, basic skills policV makers, university 
based researchers and teacher educators, and school administrators The volume 
attempts to bring together and lo solidity our lundanicnial knowledge about basic 
skills instruction as we move mto the 1980s. * 

In spite ot dwindling lederal support for improving basic^kills instruction in our 
nation's schools, it is clear that much work remains to be done to increase student 
achievement The tollowing papers, we feel, provide the strategies for acc>omplishing 
this work 

In Pan I, Thomas Good details the progress that has been made in classroom 
research during the past decade and discusses three characteristics of effective* 
teaching teacher expectations, active teaching, and classroom management In Part 
II, Stephen Judy reviews several points of agreement and disagreement in writing 
research and practice and then makes four recommendations for changes ir] writing 
inslruclion. Beverlev Bimes ihcp concludes this section with a teacher *s view of 
miproving writing instruction The improvement of mathematics msJruction in the 
1980s is discussed m Part III b> Shirley Fryc and Ross Taylor, both of whom outline 
a specific agenda for action In Part I\, Lloyd Kline offers three principles accepted 
by most reading educators and then posits Ihrce statements of need which ought to^ 
guide reading instructors Next, David Pearson recommends that teacher? change 
their questioning siraiegifli^ and instruction in vocabulary and comprehension skills 
and that they become more adivc in modeling and providing fccdl;ack to learners 
Finally, Rosalinda Barrcra explores the complexities of teaching reading lo language 
minonly student.s. Jn Pan V, Barbara Lieb-Bnlhart discusses the evolution of oral 
communication a*> a basic skill and makes five recommendations for improving oraf 
^communlcatlon research. and instruction. Kenneth Brown then reviews several ap 
proaches to instruction in and assessment of oral communication skills. In ^art VI," 
Shirley Jackson and Raymon Bynum outline the roles that the federal and state 
governments will assume in the basic skills movement in the 1980s William Bcchtol 
ccMcludcs this section by discussing the important contributions that higher cdua^ 
lion can make to the basic skills effort In Part Vll! Carol Daniels asserts that 
teachers can influence publishers to produce educational materials that reflect the 
conlercnce's recommendations m basic skills instruction In addition, she outlines 
the criteria for teachers to use in selecting materials. Finally, Forrest Partly and 
Sharon 0 Bryan comment in their epilogue on the need to keep ahvc the qucsl'lo 
improve' the quality of schooling in the 1980s 

We tcel that the lollowing papers represent a significant contribution to our 
understanding of t^ow to improve basic skills instruction. Furthermore, we hope 
that these papers will keep alivc a serwus and sustained dialogue on how to improve 
the educational lives of all our nation's students. 




Forrest W. Parkay 
Sharon 0' Bryan 
Michael Henncssy 
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VoC LS^FORftASK SKILLS LNSTRI CTION LNTHK 1980s 

Forrest W. Parkay & Sharon 0*Bryan 
* Scn4thwes( Texas State Untverstty 

Am^nva's school bysiem is currently striving to meet the a>mplc\ needs ot a socieiv 
undergoing cxiensive social and economic change This s>siem, m^n auenipi lO be 
responsive to all its constituencies, is overwhelmed svith voung pt'bple Irom diver 
gent backgrounds 

In recent years the press, educators, students, parents, and employers have 
tfomplamed ^bout the level of literacy v\ithin this mix of vourtg people Pressure lo 
increase achievement m the basic skills (defined in a 1978 U S, Senate Commmce 
Reporl^.reading, mathematics, and oral and wriiien communication) resulted in a 
back-lo-basics movement that received much attention in the media Initial support 
tor this movement came from federal monies, though today we are witnessing 
extensive cutbacks m federal support of basic skills improvement programs 

As we move iftto the 1980s, then, several questions must be addressed Where arc 
we, and where are we going with basic ^ilfs programs? What arc effective programs 
and practices in basic skills? Finally, what will happen to thc'stridcs made in basic 
skills programs as federal funding dwindles— can we maintain, even extend, our 
successes? ' 

To answer these questions, educators and basic skills policy makers from nine 
tccn slates, the Distyici of Columbia, and three countries convened at Southwest 
Texas Stale University on January 7-8, 1982, for the National Leadership Confer 
ence on Basic Skilly. A Conference Declaration for Basic Skills Instruction m the 
1980s, compileij from key points made by the twelve main speakers and the reactions 
oC participants in small group discussions Aas developed. 

Five recommendations from this declaration stand out as essential to any cftort 
to improve, mstruction: 

• Time must be scheduled for reading, mathematics, and oraLand wrutcn 
communication. 

• Teachejjs must expand and develop their leaching skills. 

• Relationships among all the basic skills should be explored and taught across 
thecurrkulum. 

• Research-proven effective practices should be implemented locally even 
though federal support is diminishing. 

• Educators must remember that no simple solutions exist for complex cduca 
tional problems. 

The following confercncc^declaration, presented here in its entirety, offers a 
sufficiently clear focus for ii^roving instruction in the 1980s We hope that cduea 
tors around the country will find this document a useful, pointed synthesis of 
current, firsl-raic research and practice m teacher effectiveness, staff dcv|;!opment, 
reading, mathematics, and oral and written communication. The declaration rcpre 
senls, too, a compelling slalcmcnl that today we possess adequate knowledge to 
begin to improve sigqificanlly the educational lives of'our nation*s students 
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CONFERENCE DECLARATION FOR BASIC SKILLS 
INSTRUCTION IN THE 1980s 

'. J-^ ■ 

) 

^ Research-Btsed Findings on Teacher Effectiveness 

• Effective Teachers J)o Hav^ t Measurable, Important Influence on Student 
Learning. ^ 

Recent research based on classroom observation illastrates v,onvinv,mgl> that 
ttachers do have a measurable, important influence on student learning. Re- 
searchers, however, need to spend more time working in v,lassrooms in order to 
formulate more realistic and accurate conceptions of the teachers role and to 
letermme how effective teachers differ from ineffective teachers. Researchers must 
also worit at the lo6ai school level lo help teachqr-s implement research findings. 

• Teacher Expectations Significantly Infjjience Studlent Leariring, 

Effective teachers view teaching as a complex job that, despite its difficulties, can be 
done effectively. The) also coir^municate to their students appropriate expecta- 
tions—neither too high nor too low. * 

• Skills Maintenance Progjwns F^^hance Student ^earning. 

Achievement can be improved when previously learned skiiU are systematically 
^ reviewed on a regular basis. A five- to fiftcen-rTiinute review every day or every 
other day is most effective. It is easier to stop students from forgetting than to iei . 
them forget and then teach them again. Skills maintenance is an excellent transition 
activity after recess or lunch or at the beginning of a period. Moreover, a skills 
m^iintenancc program can be implemented with relatively little inscrvicc training. 

• Active Teaching Results in Increased Student Achievement. C 

Teachers who are more active in presenting information, paying attention lo the 
meaning and conceptual development of content, looking for signs of student 
comprehension and or confusion, and providing successful practice opportunities 
appea^ to have more student achievement gains than do teachers ^vho are less aciiic 
and rely more upon seatwork and other classroom activities. 

• Classroom Management Affects Student -Achievement, * 

Xjfassroom management (including the effective use of time, proactive planning, and 
responding to students* behavior) strongly influences student achievemeni. Ther£ is, 
however, no list of simple rules that guarantees successful management— effec^^e 
management varies with the age of students, instructional goals, etc. Still, the 
concepts and research findings in this area are numerous and useful and should be 
communicated in teacher education and inservice programs. 

• No Simple Solutions^^xist for Complex Educational Problems. 

Educational proj^kkms artt^rofoundl) complex and, as such, arc beyond ihc simple 
solutions oft^^ proposed. *^search has j^rovided some important concepts for 
analyzing an4 designing instruction, but these findings cannot be applied to educa- 
tional setting without /irst considering the context ^vuhin which the individual 
teacher works'^ 
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• Administrator?* Must hntourage leathers lo Improve Skills Through*Inser>ice and 
Membership in Professional Organizati(Tns. 

ttle\,live icdchcTN nmsi be flexible enough to recognize changes m education and in 
. the v^orld ai large The> niu>i look at ne^ learning theories, teaching methods, and 
student populations aryd ^e billing to adapt their teachmg to these. Adminvstrators 
should, therefore, develop and support leadership among teachers and encourage all 
teachers to participate in professional o^^ani/ations 

• Teachers Must Commit ThemseUes to Continuous Professional Gro\*th. 

Teachers must be encouraged to improve their decision njaking'skills as they search 
tor their own most et lectin e methods for leaching basic skills. Through increased 
' monitoring and examinaiK^n of their teaching behaviors, teachers can better under- 
stand classroom dviumics and learn when and hdw to apply research findings 

• f 

. ^ Oral Communication » . 

• tAplore the Relationship Between Oral and Written Communication Skills. 
Siniilaritics and dilterenccs bet^veen oral and \\riiien comniunicaiu)n should be 

* identified and made apparent to teachers and students, "fhe historlai, canons of ^ 
invention and arrangement should be common to both oral and written basic skills 

• Emphasize Oral Communication Instruction. 

Adequate time must be allowed for oral communication in the following six areas 
verbal skills, nonverbal skills, interaction skills, cnticarevaluatue skills, message' 
strategy skills, and functional- situational skills. Curriculum goals must be as clear * 
for oral communication as they are for other subject areas— no longer should oral 
communication merelv provide supportive activities for other language hrts. 

^ ' *i ^ . V 

• Develop Interacltve Methods of Assessment and Performanoe Measures W hich \re 
' Valid, Reliable, and Feasil|e. 

Federal, slate, and local education agencies should develop new methods of assess 
ment that are valid, reliable, and feasible. In addition, these agencies shoiifd conduct * 

Judies to allay or verify fears that oral communication assessment is too time 
onsuming and costly. The resuhs of the new assessment efforts should be dissemi 
nated widely throughout basic skills programs in order to prom'ote ahernative means 
of assessment and to help others avoid duphcating work already donc^ 

• Develop a National Oral Communication Project Patterned After the National 
Writing Project, 

Because the National Writing Project has earned acclaim from both educators and 
the general public, a similar project for oral communication could produce equally 
valuable results 



Reading 

• Reading Skills Should Be Taught In Conjext— Not (yblation. 
•Students cannot be taught to read outside the conte.v of their expectations, cares, 
doubts, qiiestions, loves, or hates* Furthermore, teachers should not use the resuhs 
of' one small research study without considering the larger context -the mystery and t 
awe through which any of us at random learns to read 

3 
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, Reading Inslruciion Should Be Fxplicill> Slruciured^and Orj^nized. 
While no sptMfk i>sicm ut leading insuudion works Nvith all students, just about 
4n> system works with most if tt is slruetured'and organized. Reading teachers need 
to bring a greater sense of order la their classrooms by knowing exactly what they 
are trying to do, by letting students in on that knowledge, and by expecting 
appropriate behavior of them. 

Questions Asked of Readers Should Be ( hanged To Promote Better 
Understanding. 

Research suggests that it matters a great deal what kinds of questions teachers and 
teachers' manuals use to dcicrminc students' story comprehension. Questions that 
ask students to predict, to relate the text to prioc knowledge, and to evaluate 
pi%licre^ outcomes are superior to more literal and fiictual questions 

I 

Vocabulary Instruction Should Be C hanged To Relate More To Students' Present 
KnoHl^dge and Experience. 

Instruction that emphasizes where a word fits in a student's present vocabulary is 
better than methods thai emphasize word rccX)gnition vocabulary and verbatim 
detiniiions \ reader's knowledge of a topic and of the key vocabulary included in a 
lc\l4* a belter predictor of comprehension of that te\t than is any measure of 
reading abiiiiv or achievement 

> 

Reading Teachers Should Give Frequent, Direct, and Kxplicit Instruction for 
Comprehension Skills. 

Research suggests that' comprehension (though a complex interactive process be- 
tween the re*ider and the text) can be ta/ghi. Current approaches to comprehension 
that stress only practice omit a critical element— the teacher acting a<i a model, 
demonstrating how to solve problems and showing what dues to look for m the text 
in order to find soUilions Comprehension activities, then, should include teacher 
modeling, guided practice, and regular corrective responses from the teacher. 



Writing 

Writing Programs Must Be Based on (requent. Authentic Writing Experience. 

Writing IS a Icarh by doing skill, and therefore frequent writing practice is necessary 
lor both basic pnd advanced students. The question for the 1980s is not whether 
Johnny an^JJj^ic have mastered mandated objectives or hierarchical patterns of 
discrete language skills, but how often they write, to whom, for what purposes, and 
under what kind oX professional guidance. 

Writing Must Be Part of All Classes, Not Just Kngllsh/Language Arts* 
Wrtling^across the curriculum must be developed and implemented by English 
teachers so that students will write in all classes. Research in the language learning 
process shows that composition is not 'merely the putting down of ideas preformed 
in the writer s head, ihe writing process is inextricably bound to discovery, to gaining 
knowledge - knowledge of the world and of the self. Writing is both a liberal art and 
a skill, as such, it is absolutely Osseijtial for learning in all disciplines. Therefore, the 
teaching of writing cannot and -should not be exclusively the domain of English 
teachers 




• All hnghiih Icathcrji and C onleni Area leathers Musi Expand and Dwiop Their ' 
Writing Skills. - . . 

.The success of the National \\riting Project shows that the way to improve writing 
instruction m the schools is to help teachers educate themselves about current 
methodology, not to threaten them with standardized tests, jnscrv ice is expensive, of 
course, but it can be effective. If the money now used for testing programs were 
redirected toward wcli-conceived inservice, there would be enough money to reedu 
cate all willing teachers, with some left over* for modest, well-conceived testing 
programs. 

• Composition Teachers Must Be Given More Sati^factpry Teaching Conditions, 
Including Manageable Class Sizes and Loads. 

For over two decades the National Council of Teachers of English has advocated 
class loads for secondary English teachers not to exceed one hundred students and 
four classes. But during those^decades we have seen class sizes and loads in most 
states increase, not decrease, tven drawing on contemporary peer-editing tech- 
niques, no teacher tan teach writing effectively to massive numbers of students. If 
Schools arc serious about improving writing instruction, they must pay attention to 
manageable class sizes and loads. 
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• identify Mathematics as an Essential Basic Skill. 

Each school district should have a written policy that identifies mathematics as an 
essential basic skill. This policy should identify various mathematical skills, not just 
computation, as basic and should support a strong^ mathematical program The 
program shoult|^be supported through adequate resources and should actively 
involve administrators, teachers, students, parents, and the community. 

• Emphasize and Identify Basic Skills Areas in Mathematics. 

Each basic skills program should include at least the ten areas identified in the 
National Council of Supervisors of Mathematics* Position Papef on Basic Mathe 
malical Skills, problem solving, applying mathematics to everyday situations; alert 
ness to reasonableness of results, estimation and approximation, appropriate com 
pulation skills, geometry, measurement, tables, charts, and graphs; using 
mathematics to predict, and computer literacy. The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics' Agenda for At (ton. Recommendation for School Mathematics for the 
1980$ supports such a position and places special emphasis on problem solving 

• Emphasize Mathematics Skills for Career Alternatives. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics recommends at least three years 
of mathematics for grades 9 through 12 in order to give students a wide choice of 
career altcrnaiives. The Council also encourages mathematics instruction during the 
senior year lo maintain continuity of learning ^nd development of potential The 
diverse needs of the school population in the face of new and developing fields 
requfrc a hfclong learning^of skills. 

• Incorporate Available Technology into the Mathematics Program. 

Mathematics programs should take full.advantagc of calculators and computers at 
all levels. Used effectively and in a variety of ways, these devices can enhance 
learning. Students need calculator and computer literacy to function in today's^ 
rapidly changing scientific and computer oriented society. 
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RESEARCH ON TEACHING: 
SOME IMPORTANT AREAS OF PROGRESS 

. ^ ^ Thomas L. Good 

University of Missouri 

Introduction 

This paper will describe the progress thai has been made m da?sroom research in the 
past decade, particularly in the area of basic skills msirudion. We know considera\ 

more about classroom teachmg than we did a decade ago. In 1970 the accumti- 
lated knowledge about the effects of classroom prqcesses on student achievement 
was weak and contradictory.- Although we sull have muclvto learn, the literature on 
basic skills instruction in reading and mathematics in eljmeniary schools has moved 
from a state of confusion to a point where experimental studies can be designed 
upon a data base Later, I will return to a discussion of what we have learned from 
recent researqji; however, ii is important first to exajnine historical factors. 

School Critics: Simple Solutions * 

In the late^l960s it was popular to criticize teachers and schooling. Indeed, 
following the publication of the Coleman et al. findings (1966) and the initial 
disappoiming resuhs of Head Start research, thSte were increasing doubis about 
whether teachers affected students' learning, and financial support for education 
decreased Unfortunately, the charge that teachmg made little difference in students 
learning was hot basfd upon classroom observation. Despite <hc willingness of 
critics to design new programs for solving the ^'problems" that confronted Ameri- 
can edtjcation in the lat<j 1960s, there was little information for describing what took 
place in classrooms (Schwab^ 968). 

In a comprehensive review Qf the major individualization techniques used in 
reading instruction during the 1900s, Artley noted that despite the many desirable 
features of each /i^w^pproach,.lhe effectiveness of any single approach for teaching 
reading is seriously limited Artley argues that any program helps the reading 
problems o( some students but creates (or at least fails to respond to) difficulties for 
other students. ^ 

I believe that in the past, educators have moved (often with the best of intentions) 
from fad to fad because the field did not possess sufficient observational data to 
indicate how complex teaching is or to illustrate the various tradeoffs that occur m 
any teaching situation I agree with Artley that innovations proposed m education 
(the activity movement, individualization and openness, back to basics) tend to be so 
sweeping that they substitute one set of problems for another. 

Benefits of Educational Research 

In the 1970s muchobservational research was collectet^in classrooms These data 
have illustrated that general, universal theories of teaching may be unobtainable 
because the characteristics good teaching vary as the context (e.g., age, ability of 
students) of teaching and the educational goals change (Brophy and tvcrison. 
1976) In part, observational research in classrooms incrca.scd because researchers 
were befcoming more dissatisfied with Oxeory developed only m laboratory settings. 
Furthermore, some investigators were presenting data which indicated that class- 
rooms were mu(^ more complex and learning much more prJfhicmatic than prc'vi- 
oosly believed (e g., Jackson, 1968, Smith & Gcofrrcy. 1968). ^^y/^ 




Although It IS impossible to re^n.•^^ specili^lnethodological advances here (see 
Brophy. 1979 toi j good lesievv), it is impiirtant to emphasi/e that advances in the 
understanding of classrooms in the 197()s occurred not onl> because of m^re 
observation but also because of better quantitative and qualitative ob^rvatlonal 
procedures and more adequately selected samples Although there are mamy reasons 
why observational procedure-! were improved in the 1970s, gams were achieved 
largely because of the willingness of .he NationaUnstitute of Education to encour- 
age sophisticated research in ongoing cld^sroonls and because scholars were begin- 
ning to provide conceptual direction to the Held (e g , Rosenshine & Furst. 1971. 
Dunkin&Boddle. 1974) 



New Information About Classrooms 

Classroom obssrvation has 'revealed .much informatiM abou) cl^ssro^m phe- 
nomena that was not widely known a decade ago Past cTitics bf education often 
described classroom's as though there was no meaningful variation in teacher behav- 
Tor or in school practices (to describe one scfiool was to describe them all) Depend- 
ing upon the critic, all s«hool^ were "too controlled" or "loo haphazard However, 
data' collected in the p*t ten years illustrate "ih'at some classrooms are under 
managed" ahd others "over managed" (e.'g . Lemhardt et aL. 1979) Some teachers 
treat highland low achievers 'differently fSrotjhy & Good. 1979), but in other.*^ 
classrooms students believed by Jeachers Wbe less capable, than other students 
receive equitable or even more favorable tLMiment than students believed to be 
more capable (Brophy & Good. 1974: Good ^1 . 1980). ' 

Despite the fact that school critics evplicitly suggest (or implicitly implv-when 
only one solution is offered) that leathers (and schools) behave in similar ways, 
there is now compelling evidence at the elementary school leveHo illustrate that this 
IS not the case Formal studies of classrooms (e.g . Bossert. 1979) illustrate that 
classrooms often appear similar but place different task demands upon students, 
and that other classrooms which appear dissimilar actually place similal* learning 
demands upon students In other words, elementary school teachers structure and 
organize learning tasks in different ways , j j , „ 

Other research also indicates that teachers beh'ave in dilferent ways In addition^ 
to the fact that teachers vary in how they interact with students (e g vvho vary in 
sex ability, and ethnicitv). teachers have also been found to vary widely in how they 
use praise (Brophv. 1981 Some teachers use praise contingently, others noncon- 
iingentlv) and in how they use ^.mf (e.g . Roseshine. 1980 Some teachers may spend 
twice as much time on a subject as another teacher in the same grade at the same 
school) Furthermore. teac)iers also vary^n how they use time in a pariicular subject 
area For example. Good and Grouws (1977) found that teachers dilfer widely in 
how much tini^hey spend discussing the meaning of the mathematics lesson and in 
tHe time they airow students to do independent seatwork. 

From this naturalistic study of mathematics classes in elementary schools. Doug 
Grouws and 1 concluded that m many classrooms (but not all) there is too little 
"active teaching focused upon the meaning of the lesson and too much attention to 
drill Other mvestigators have reached similar conclusions (too little attention in 
many classrooms to comprehension and meaning) in the area of reading (e g . 
Durk.m. 1978-79. Leinhardt.etal.. 1981). ,u„ ,07n 

These are only a few of the ways in which observational research in the 1970s 
■indicates that teachers vary in behavior and organization Such findings suggest that 
"single answers" are difficult to justify because instructional "problems vary 
widely from classrooiji to classroom 
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1eakher\ Make A Ihtferemt' 

In a<jUilion lo the Km i^iat ic.Khcfs var\ in ihcir behavior, ihcrc in inJcaMiig 
CMJcrkc rhai vomc rvpcs o! variation arc rclalcd tv> vljltcrcni levels ol wa/; dass 
room achievement Recent ohservaiional researJi provides soUd evidence ihat 
lea^her> r^a^hing Miiular pupils under similar ar^uniMan^es oHen behave in diMcr 
em ua\s and tirat ihese dilleren^cN m teacher behavior ^m be assoualed wuh 
dillerenlial learning gams hirlhermore. resear^i has demonsiraied ihai leathers 
^ wan be trained to improve mean studeni aJuevemeni in elememar\ sJiool and 
junior high maihvmaiKs (C.ov>d .V Cirouvxs. m\) rcadtHK ( \nderson. \ verlson 
iS. Broph\. SiaMmgs, 19S()) 

.%u^.h lindmgs are imporlani and usetul to leaJiers. however, some students have 
benefited more trom certain msiruaional teaimques v^hkh experimental (trained) 
teachers Used than other t\pes ot students In addition, the i>pe of school organi/a- 
^lion and ivpe ot tea^^her^Iso appear to mediate the effects of training Similar 
tindmgsare. of course, not uns.ommon in the change literature (as the N^ork ot Oer^p 
Hall and his colleagues at the L'ni\ersit\ of Texas has illustrated) 

Still. f>ant to emphasi/e that in the 1970s research produced evidence that 
teachers make an important and measurable diltercn^^e in students' leaning, and we 
hase begun to identits some Jues about teaching strategies assouated with these 
4irierenccs . \|so. recent jcsear^^h whuh has exammed school .processes (unlike ' 
earhjjr research whuh to^.used on non-observational variables-^hke the number ol 
books in the school Iibrarv ) has prosided reasonable lorr^'c/zo/zd/eMden^.e that some 
scftooK have more positive eire^.ts on student a*.hievcment than other ss.hools (c g 
Rutieret al . 19^9) 

How Teachers Make A Difference 

I do not intend to prosidc detailed ac*.ounts of res.cnt classroom cffectiscness , 
, studies in this paper However. I want lo discuss three characierr^ics of successful 
teaching positive teacher expectations, active teaching, and cffcaisc Jassroom 
management (when successful teaching is equated with students' achievement on 
stafdardized tests) 



Teacher Expectations 

Broph> and Good (19''4) have shown that teachers varv widelv in the extent to 
which ihc> behave differcntiallv toward students ihev believe to be high and low 
achievers However. ^differential treatment of students cannot neccssarilv be equatec 
with poor ieaching Teachers can expect loo miuhox too Inile in their instruction 
interactions with students (Good & Broph\. 1^78). atid there are times when teacl^rs 
probabh need to treat students differently it thcv are to stimulate optimal lea/hing 
(Bank. Biddic & Good. 1980) ' 

Still, ir IS important to note several replicated findings ot wa>s in wht^fi some 
teachers behave in a potentialU negative manner toward low avhievers Good and 
^rophv (1980) report the following behaviors- 

1 Scatmg low students farther trom the teacher and or seatitig lows in a group, 

2 Paving less attention to lows m academic situations. 

» 3 Calling on lows less often to answer classroom questions or to make public 
demonstrations; 
4 Waiting less time for lows to answer questions. 

Not staving with lows in failure situations (providing dues, asking follow-up 
questions). 
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6 C ntici/ing low> mure trequenttv than highs tor incorrect public responses* 
Praising lows less Irequtfiitlv than highs alter successlul public responses* 

8 Praising lows more trequentlv than hi^is (or marginal or inadequate public 
responses, 

9 Providing low achieving students with less accurate and less detailed teed 
back than highs* 

10 Failing to provide lows with feedback about their .responses more frequcntl> 
than highs* ^ 

1 1 DemanJmg less work and effort trom lows than from highs* 

12 Interrupting the perforlnance of low achievers more frequenil> than that of 
high achievers 

The list of teaching behaviors presented above can onl> guide teachers' and 
supervisors' efforts as thev analvzc classrooms. However* iHrrai^jt^f t*rfese behaviors 
♦ are present in a classroom, student opportunity to learn and motivation for learning 
would probablv be reduced, especially if low students arc presented with less Lonieni 
and less opportunity to learn 

Ift correlational int,erview work with teachers (who varied notably in their ability 
to obtain student achie\e;nent). Evertson and Brophy found that teachers who were 
obtaining achievement gains from students believed that they could teach and 
viewed the task ot teaching* as a complex but "doable*' job. In contrast* teachers 
who obtained lower levels of student achievement were more ambivalent about 
whether they could teac>h certain students It may be that appr6priate expectations 
play an imp<.>rtani mediation role jn helping teachers to develop active communica 
tion skills 

Teachers who hold appropriate expectations seem to be willing to continue to 
v%ork v%ith students who have initial learning difhculties. They appear to expect that 
students leafn and that their job as a teacher is to find a way to promote such 
learning This appropriate expectations variable is similar to some of the process 
measures that Ruiter et al. (1979) found to differentiate more and less effective 
schools (e g.» an emphasis on school learning* high teacher expectations that siu 
dents will learn) 

Although the antecedent factors that precede the development of appropriate 
teacher expectations are unclear* there is abundant correlational evidence to associ 
ate consistently appropriate teacher expectations for student learning and actual 
student achievement 

1 (Good. 1981b) have also argued that within a school year low achievers may be 
askedno adjust to more varied teacher behavior than high-achieving students. Many 
low achievers have different teacners in addition to their regular classroom teacher* 
such as remedial math* reading* or speech teachers Although there arc no detailed 
reports on how remedial teachers differ in their instructional behavior frcVn regular 
classroom teachcfs (if indeed they do)* multiple teachers increase the cpnces for 
students to encounter different expectations and varied instructional behaviors 
Others too have commented upon this problem For cxample*-a rcccnt report by the 
Rand C orporation (reported in Education Meek, December 21^ 1981) notes that in 
some irt.hools studcnt> are exposed to different and conflicting curricula-in regular 
and special classrooms Ironically* it seems That, schooling practice^ may require 
students who have the least adaptive capacity to niakc the greatest adjustment as 
they move from cla5s to pass 

Unfortunately* there is little research evidence directly examining the teacher 
behavior that students receive as they move from one grade to the next* and or the 
consistency between the bchavioj of r6gular ^classroom teachers and remedial 
teachers. However* indirect codcncc suggests that great discontinuities m behavioral 
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pcrlurmaiue cxpcctdiion^ exisi tur some ^»iudenls as the> niove front classroom to 
tia^sroom or trum school lo school These differences m role expectations may 
make it difficult for students to understand \\hat is expected of ihem and, indeed, 
ma> lead to student uncertainty about the value ol^ a particular subject matter, 
bcvau^e ieacher> have different beliefs about how the subject should be taught 

Imphcattons, Suggestions 

Observational data have suggested the "problem" vanes from classroom lo 
claj^broom Some teachers assilgn lo\%s material that is too dithcult but other teachers 
assign content that is too easy (this appears to, be the more common problem) 
Considering this \arhtbilit\, rules like "increase the number of times lows arc\allcd 
on and the fi;equency of their praise vHiII do more harm than good (i.e . some 
teachers are already utilizing these techniques appropriately and for them this aducc 
would have d>sfunctional effects) ' 

The variables thai affect teaching and learning arc numerous, complex, axid 
interrelated knoy^ledge related to tca^,hcr expectation effects is therefore best 
imparled to teachers along with judgmental and de^^tsion making skills about its 
appropriate iv>e rather than presenting teachers with a list of behaviors they need to 
perform An important policy step would be-thc transformation of existing knowl 
edge ahoUt teacher and student expectation effects into an orgam/cd curriculum 
(readings, videotapes) that causes increased teacher awareness of issues involved in 
forming and communicating low expectations This curriculum would also enable 
teachers to develop skills for applying such knowledge in various contexts and 
problem situations Fortunately, some work that may encourage teachers to develop 
and to use decision-making skills generally (Amerel. I98l) and specifically m the 
area of teacher expectations (Good & Broph>. 1978) has been completed 

In mscrvicc settings, the chanyc to observe more frequently in other classrooms 
can provide teachers with an excellent means for understanding that low achievers 
can learn and can help leathers to identify numerous strategics for interacting with 
all students, but especially with low achievers (Good, in press) When teachers see 
low-achicving students respond»in ways which they did not feel were possible, they 
arc likely to reevaluate their expectations and behavior toward low achievers 

As I have argued clsewl^re (Good, in progress), if inse^vicc work in this area is to 
be successful, efforts need^ be made to improve principals' observational skills as 
well 38 their abilities for establishing staff deielopment activities for instructional 
development (not evaluation) Unfortunately, despite the commonly asserted bdiel 
that one of a principal's main dunes is ib.provide instructional leadersl^p. many 
principals and some curriculum supervisors do not have the skills necessary for this 
task Most principals take only limited course work in curriculum and instruction 
and have little expertise or appreciation for helping teachers lo become more skillful 
in controlling their expectations ab&ut students or subject matter More course work 
in these areas for administrators would seem essential if the advantages of classroom 
observation are to be realized 

Teachen Education 

Information abopi ways in which some teachers dilfer in their behavior toward 
high* and low-achieving students should be included in all teacher education pro 
grams I do not know to what extent this information is presently contained in such 
curricula However, inlormal contact with teachers suggests that many teachers do 
not know how to monitor and. or analyze their interactions with different types of 
students In short, they do not have a model for considering or explaining how and 
ivhy low expectations might be communicated in the classroom 
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Available evidence indirecll> induaie^ that loAs receue more varied classroom 
teaching behaviors than highs. It seems plausible thai pan of thii variation is due lo 
the lack of teacher agreement about how to respond to student failure. Teacher 
education programs could play a valuable role by helping prospective teachers to 
understand that a degree of failure \\il|f be present m any teaching situation (learning 
occurs m stages and re teaching is often necessary). Programs should develop 
teachers* skills so that they can interpret student failure as a challenge, and should 
provide teachers with better conceptualized strategics for responding to student 
failure. 

Teacher education programs need to create role definitions which specify that the 
teacher is there primarily to teach actively, and that failure calls for retcaching rather 
than rationalization. Methods classes should stress diognobt^ and remediation fol- 
lowing failure. Teacher education programs need more emphasis upon adapting 
instruction after initial teaching. Too much of the information in these programs 
implies that learning is non problematic if certain methods arc faithfully applied. 
Inappropriate expectations may exist for some teachers because teacher education 
prograips m the 1960s and 1970i emphasized that i( one plans well (the behavioral 
objcdive movement), success follows. 

Instruction that encourages prospective teachers lo think about the need to 
coordinate their beliefs and behaviors (e.g.» reactions to failure, criteria for evaluat- 
ing student work) with the beliefs and practices of other teachers in the same school 
is also needed Variation among teachers in beliefs and behavior may otten have 
desirable effects on some students* especially when teachers explain the reasons for 
change ( last year different criteria were used for grading your composition 
papers, this year emphasis is placed upon X because ....). However, unexplained 
discrepancies that exist between classrooms coulM^ativelv affect some siudenis' 
motivation and understanding (especially low achi^Hi}. 

As argued elsewhere (Good, in j>rogress), the Iii^^iurc on teacher effectiveness 
was so dismal in the late 1960s, many training programs may have in^vertcnily 
reduced teacher motivation by stressing the difficulties associated with teaching. 
Teaching IS a very tough* demanding, but doable job (Good & BrophJvJ978, 1980). 
Unrealislically high or low expectations about leaching and, in particular, teachers* 
ability lo mfluence low achievers, may have subtle negative effects upon teachers' 
subsequent classroom behavior. 

At/present virtually no information exists about the expectations of beginning 
teachers. Experimental research on this issue is needed, I emphasize that most 
research on teacher expectations has involved a correlational examination of ihc 
relationship between teachers' beliefs about students, ihcir verbal behavior toward 
students perceived to be high and low achievers, and student achievement Mure 
cOmprchensrvc assessments- arc needed of non verbal behaviors through which 
teachers may communicate inappropriate expectations to students (c g » cummciiis 
written on students* papers). 

Active Teaching 

Research on teacher effectiveness has not yielded specific guidelines about how 
to teach, but u has provided clear tvidence 4hat teachers can and do make a 
difference. As reflccledln many rCcent articles, the current Zeitgeist appears to be a 
call for increasing the quanttty of teaching (fnore time for ba^ic skills instruction, 
more '*lime on task**). However, the most evident message that recent research 
presents to me is that the quahtyioi teaching needs attention. Our initial naturalistic 
study of more and less effective teachers indicated that effective teachers were 
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disimgutshed bv >I|m* ihcv iauglu maihcmaiKs and noi b> the amount of time they 
spent on mathematKs Ica».hcrs ^ho obtained higher gains made better use of time 
and obtained aiore student insolsenient. but thev also maintained a good ba!an*.e 
bei\\een theor> and pra».tue (^^onceptuali/ation, appluation. and drill) 

I believe the most important impl^ation ^^hwh tea^.her erfc^^tiveness resear^^h has ^ 
lor teacher edu».ation js that tea».hers need to be a».ti\e in their teaching Teachers 
v^ho are more a».tive in presenting mlv>rniaiion, pav attention to the meaning and 
^.onceptutrflievelopment ol s.ontent, look lor signs of student ^.oinprehension and or 
contusion, and provide successlul practice opportunities appear to have more 
achievement gams than do teachers who are less active and who rel> more upon 
seatwork and other classroom activities. Most teacher ellectiveness research "lias 
been conducted m elementar> classrooms, however, in secondare mathematics there 
are reasonably consistent data as well (e g . Evertson. Anderson. Anderson. & 
Broph>. 1980. Weber. 1978) 

1 prefer the concept of active teaching rather than the term ''direct instruction" 
(which has been used to describe the pattern of behavior of teachers who obtain 
higher-than-expected achievement from students) because it represents a broader 
concept ot teaching than does the existing research base In active teaching, the 
initial stvle can be mduciive or deductive, and student learning can be self initiated 
or tcacher-initiated (especiallv if thorough critique and synthesis activities follow 
student learning attempts) Active teaching also connotes a broader philosophical 
base (active teaching can occur in classrooms using a variety of classroom organua 
iionaLstructurcs). and should become somewhat less direct as students become more 
mature and instructional goals become concerned with affective and process out 
comes (Good, 1979). Also, active teaching techniques' can be applied in both 
icacher-led inMruction as well as in student team learning instruction (e.g . Peter 
son. Jamcki. & Swing. 1980; Slavm. 1981; Webb. 1977), 

Active teaching provides an important instructional construct for characterizing 
the teaching role. With the apparent growing pressure for teachers to function as 
classroom managers rather than as instructors, more emphasis should be placed m 
teacher education programs upon helping teachers to understand acti^'e teaching As 
I have emphasized elsewhere (Good, in progress), and in the section of this paper on 
teacher expectation implications, the dissemination of this knowledge should be in a 
decision-maktng context that helps teachers to adapt the concept to particular types 
of content and students. The development of videotapes that illustrate the concept 
of active teaching in real classrooms would be particularly important Clearly, the 
effects of such simulation activities upon teachers' judicious use of the concept in 
real classrooms should be assessed Unfortunately, there are very few studies on how 
research lindings and concepts can be taught in a decision making formal Such 
research is badlv needed. 

Classroom Management 

Classroom management (including time utilization, proactive planning, and 
responding to students' behavior) was an active and productive research area in the 
1970s. 1 give less attention to this topic because of space limitations placed upon the 
paper and because relevant concepts and findings are readily available elsewhere 
(e.g.. Good & Brophy. 1978) 

In the 1960s classroom management was often defined as classroom discipline 
and considerable emphasis was placed upon what to do after students misbehaved 
Research initiated by Kounin (1970) and validated and expanded by a number of 
researchers in the past few years has strongly illustrated that good classroom 
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managers arc not shafplv JiUcruiliatod in icnns ot Uos\ ihcv react lo student 
misbehavior Rather, good classrocan managers utiU/c uxhniques vvhich pre\ent 
misbehawor eliciting student cooperaiion in general and involvement in assigned 
*^oik speciticalU Much is novs known aboui ihoe general managerial, principles and« 
about proactive teaching behavior kounin's concepts (e g . ''withitness") are con- 
ceptuallv hetptul 

-\s I have noted in previous studies (Ciood. 1979. 1981a). teachers' managerial 
abilities have been tound to relate pe>situe-Iv to student achievement in e\er\ proccss- 
pre»duci stuJv conducted 10 dale Manv classreKUu maiiagemeni principles appear to 
be applicable to a variet> of teaching situations (tor details, sec Cun^d 8< Broph>, 
1980) It seems that teacher managerial skills are necessar> if reasonable pupil 
achievement is lo occur, and these concepts and principles should be included in 
preserviec teacher traming programs 

There are manv other sources ♦hat emphasi/e classroom management principles 
and or present koumn's concepts lor example, one entire vearbook of the Na- 
tional Sooietv tor tht; Stud> of Education (Duke, 1979) is devoted to classroom 
management Another good source is Looking in Clai^srooms (Good <&. Broph>, 
19'*8) This leM emphasizes Koumn's distinction between reactive and proactive 
classroom management and there is considerable discussion of ho,w teachers can 
prevent problems 

Another source of information on translating classroom management research 
into classroenn practice is the research program on classroom management (COET) 
at the L'niversiiv of Texas Research and Development Center for Teacher Education. 
This program was conceptualized and coordinated for several >ears b> Carols n 
Everison and is now headed b> Edmund Emmer. The COET program has been 
adiveMn testing previous concepts related to classroom management (especially 
iho.se of kounin) as well as in generating new knowledge. This program has 
produced convincing evidence that it is possible to describe how more and less able 
managers differ in their behavior and has illustrated that these managerial strategics 
can be taught to other teachers. 

To reiterate, because of limits on the length of this paper, 1 could do little more 
than recognize classroom management as an active and important research area. 
The interested reader can seek detailed information elsewhere (e.g.. Good & Broph>, 
1978) However. I want to emphasize that the practical value of classroom manage 
mem rt*^earch is at the conceptual and decision making levej^-^iwre is no list of 
simple rules that guarantees*succcssful management if followed (effective manage 
ment vanes vvith the age of students, instructional goals, etc.). Still, the concepts and 
research findings in this area are numerous and useful and such knowledge should 
be cornmu moated m teacher eduoaiion programs 

Summary and Conclusions 

There is now clear evidence that teachers make a measurable and important 
dilfcrence in students' learning (at least in some curriculum areas "and Cpr some 
important educational goab) Research has not yielded guidelines for successful 
teaching, but it docs provide important constructs that teachers can use in studying 
(and perhaps modifying) their teaching Research on teacher effectiveness needs to 
be disseminated in ways which encourage teachers io creatively adapt research 
findmgs ih their own instructional situations. 

I believe that there arc no*^ sufficient data to suggest that educators' perceptions 
of low achievers' learning potential are o^en too low. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that lows >.an and do benefit from active teaching. Teachers can err by having 



loo high expviiaiKHis *^fiJ bv toiMruLiing too demanding assignments, however, in 
general low achievers arc more 4ikelv to sutler troni loo iitlle stimulation and 
teaching (e g , too little emphasis upon meaning, iindiilv repetitious assignments, 
etc ) 'Inlorniation about fhe learning potential of students perceived to be low 
avhievers ne.eds to be disseminated to teachers and more active inservicC trammg ^ 
should concern more adequate wavs tor teaching Tow achieving students Such 
intormalion needs to be presented in a iva) that stimulates rcflectiorf and ahal)sis, 
because there are no simple rules thait apply ui all situations. 

One particularly good wav to allow teachers and teachers in training to develop 
more appropriate role expectations is to increase their opportunities for observing 
other teachers (Good & Brophv, 1978, Good, in* press) In terms of expectations for 
low achievement students, the opportunity to observe and talk with teachers who are 
successful w ith low students would be a direct and important wa> to encourage more 
active teaching ot such.students. 

Another more general use of classro».)ni observation would be to allow teachers to 
visit teachers who use teaching st>les that diftcr from their own. Opportunities to 
observe other teachers would help to break down the ph>sical isolation that is often 
a part of the teaching profession 

As I have Mated elsewhere (Good, in press), another possible gam from cla^s- 
ri)oni obscFvaiion is coordination 6f instructional programs within a school Al 
though there is lU) reason to expect uniform teaching practices in a school (and many 
good reasonN lo accept and to encourage diversity in teaching style), occasionally the 
discrepancy between how teachers present a subject is so great that it ma> cause 
s(5hie students great difficulty 

For a variety of reasons, I believe that more opportunity for observing other 
teachers will help many teachers to think more seriously about their classroom 
behavior and its effects on students. Obviously, this is an important step if teachers 
are to creaiivelv adapt research findings and the practices of other teachers to their 
own teaching situations For too long, teachers have been encoufagcd to use 
"generalized solutions" ^^e now have data which show that classrooms arc so 
complex that recommendations have to be adjusted to particular settings 

Another area that merits much research attention is teacher education Elsewhere 
(Good, in progress), I have noted that little is known about the content, beliefs, and 
skills that teacher education programs communicate to prospective teachers. In 
particular, there is little information about how teacher education programs help 
teachers m training to develop skills for interpreting research and for adapting what 
IS known about instruction to the contexts in which they will teach Are teachers 
given inconsistent fads and beliefs or are they helped to develop a comprehensive 
tramework lor assessing different value perspectives and for developing consistent 
personal teaching phifosophics? It is important to assess how teacher education 
programs help teachers to define their instructional roles and their relationships to 
low achieving students ,Many teacher education programs could add important 
content to\heir curricula in order to improve the observational skills of teachers and 
their abilitv to use infownaiion gained through observation to adapt instruction as 
necessary (Amarel, 1^1, Good & Brophy, 1978). Recent research evidence has 
helped to substantial/ what daSsroom teachers have always known, that to do an 
e^liU'ne }ob, teacher/ must possess ability, skills, and work very hard. Considering 
/fhedemands of teaching, many teacher education programs should require teachers 
to demonstrate that they tan successfully use principles ^and concepts in actual 
classroom situations. 

Finally, I should emphasize that educators too often overreact to existing prob 
l<hns and such exaggerated responses almost guarantee that new problems will be 
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wiedteU \Vc have dcvcU»p(;d sonic mipoilanl nevs knovsledge about teaching in basK 
.skill subjects^ hov^ever» such wiiormation has to be applied )udiciousl> and m a 
de^ision-making formal if it is to have a positive impact upon American education.* 

•in prcpaung ihi> paper ihe author in a lev^ pU<.es has adapicJ vom<, maicrMl horn hi-* oihcr ic<.cni s^fuingv 
omhc-^'wpK liKKKl/in pu»^icNs in pjcs>. I '^ii I a. and 1 981 hi The author vsoiiid^Ko hkc lo a<.knovs1cdK« 'he 
ticnciai >uppi»ri Jc».civcd Uom ih<. c cnui loi Rcs<.aivh in SvMal B<.hasKii, Uniscrsn v ol Missouri C olumbu 
and Icnv Br\>v^n. JanKt Mcibui^<.f and Pai Shunl^^ lot Upin^ ih^ manuKupl runhcrmorc. ihc hclplul 
(duorial NUg^csiions made bv Ciail Minkcl arc a«.knovslcd];od 
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PART II: 
WRITING 



\ 

REC ENT RESEARCH AND NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN IHE I>:A( HING OE WRITING 

Stephen N. Judy 
Michigan Slate University 

Perhaps no area of education has attracted the attention of ihc nncdia more regularly 
in the past decade than the teaching of writing. Ever since Se^\si\eek, prompted by 
the announcement of the SAT test score dechne, published its hy Johnny Can't 
Write" thematic issue in 1975, the local and national press have been filled with 
stones about the writing deficiencies of Johnny and his sister Jane, characteristically 
illustrated with samples of student writing that is incoherent and badly spelled, often 
accompanied by the laments of teachers, parents, and popular media personalities 
about the "withering away" of the English language at the hands and in the mouths 
of the current generation of schooLhildren. English, language arts teachers have 
^ome m for their share of the blame, and 1 think it is fair to say that the national 
impression of English teachers is one of incompetence, of people who have some 
hov% thrown away all standards, who have surrendered to some sort of new wave 
permisstvism, and \%ho, above all, are ignorant of sensible ways to drill writing skills 
into youngsters. 

Predictably, the Enghsh teaching profession has responcled to the charges and 
insinuations. Among other things, a number of articulate and well informed writers 
have pointed out that a "crisis** in writing is not' new and was not discovered by 
either Se^^sweek or Educational Testing Service.' Parents and educators have been 
concerned about the quality of writing and the quality of writing instruction ever 
since composition became a part of^ the school curriculum, in the mid nineteenth 
century. Nor does the pervasive popular notion of an absolute decay in literacy skills 
hold up under close examination. Though test scores have declined— often for 
sociological rather than educational reasons—there is no overwhelming evidence 
(other than hearsay and media reports) to suggest that Johnny and Jane write any 
wor^e than did their parents or their grandparents. Indeed, it may be that the writing 
skills of the current generation came under close scrutiny because, in contrast to 
mom*s day and grandpa*s day, teachers are making a concerned effort to teach 
literacy to all children, not just those select few who could afford to stay m school or 
who were articulate and verbally oriented when they came to school in the first 
plaCe» 

But the response of«he English teaching profession has not simply been defen- 
sive. The past decade mfs witnessed a dramatic increase in concern for research in 
the teaching of written composition, drawing on a research base developed m the 
1960s through the Federally funded Project English Centers and the National 
Defense Education Act summer institutes for teachers. It was during the sixties that 
composition researchers articulated most clearly that "the tradition** in teaching 
writing— what would now be labeled the "basic skills approach**— was not working. 
And this discovery was no mcrc^romanticism, though it was cI6Sel>Jinked to some 
Sixties phenomena like the "open classroom'* and "child centered** movements. But 
the tradition — teaching children grammar and parts of speech year after year, 
having them write endless "topic sentences" and standardized practice paragraphs- 
was not working and could not be shown to have worked in any era of educational 
history. 

The, research of the sixties focused on the concept of writing-as process, rather 
than writing as a product, based on the assumption that what students need to learn 
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are nol the tucd torm^ ot adult language— the Trails of **good" wriung— but the 
pre\\riniig, \Milmg. and postwriting processes that must be mastered for a writer to 
race new vvntmg ta^ks suttessfully The research of that period was sound, il seems 
tome, and ii is unfortunate thai the crisis in literacy perceived and popularized b> 
the media in recent years has discredited that approach Writing as process has been 
widely blamed for a decline in literacy that has not taken place. I wisif it were true 
that the process-centered, child-onentcd approach /wJ dominated the schools in the 
seventies, for then we would have a rich body of data to explore. In fact, the 
tradition in teaching writing was hardly budged, and when people novvadays call for 
"back to basics," ihey arc, in fact, calling for a return to an approach that has 
demonstrably proven itselt inettcctive, the approach which must be perceived as 
responsiKje for any lack of writing ability in today's children 

The research of the 19*'0s has continued to focus on the process approach, 
building on the foundation constructed innhe 1960s As we look toward improving 
writing instruction m the 1980s and •90s, .it is important that the ideology of the 
"back to basics" movement not be allowed to cloud issues and to obscure that 
research base . x 

I will not, in this paper, attempt to summarize all tlie research in this area 
' Composition thVory" \s a hot topic on a great many university campuses today, so 
hot, in lact. that ihai a number of graduate students are being attracted to it as the 
sole area in English studies where Ph.D s are immanently hirable. This, in turn, has 
produced an avalanche of research studies, most of them sound, but too many to 
encapsulate in a*'short paper Instead, I want to offer, without a great deal of 
documented ' supporting evidence," what I regard as three major "points of agree 
mc«il" among writing theorists and informed writing teachers today. These form a 
set of basic, though tentative, premises about the teaching of writing that can be 
used' as the basis for developing sound writing programs today. (As an aside, I want 
to note that these points of agreement" are broad enough to include both so called 
basic writers" and writers who have a highor level of skilL I see no need for us to 
isolate basic writers from other students or lo perceive that their needs and learning 
processes arc somehow different from those of their more skilled peers ) 

The first area where I find near universal agreement in the prt»fcssion is that 
i%ntlng IS a learn-by dom^ skill This notion has not been discovered by researchers 
ot the seventies or sixties, but has been afloat in the profession for over one hundred 
years. John Dewey knew it and articulated it clearly. So did a minority of school and 
college English teachers in the nineteenth century. In simplest terms— though not by 
any means simplistic— it means that drill and exercise neither teach nor prepare a 
student for writing, that there is no substitute for learning to write through actuaj 
writing practice. Now, there is in the profession a great dedl of disagreement about 
what constitutes the best kind of actiial practice. Some, for example, suggest that 
practice should be limited to functional writing forms— essays, application blanks, 
and so forth— while others, and I am among them, feel that all students should be 
given a rich variety of writing experiences, including creative as \vell as functional 
forms. 

But again Hnttng is a learn-hy-doing skill. All the research and theoretical 
wriiing of the past two decades points this direction, suggesting that the great need 
in the schools and colleges today is for more writing, and less, not more, drill in the 
so-called basics. \i i\e\\'S\veek had issued a coiVy?laint that Johnny and Jane do not 
write enough, that they write too seldom in English and cJthcr classes, they arc 
too often given drill and short answer tests tn lieu of actual writing and ^say 
examinations, I would have joined in the outcry. As it is. the back to basics move 
mcnl IS actualfy decreasing the amount of writing students do in the schools. 
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wousunui»»{ umc ihai wuulJ be spent assigning ^compositions and discussingf hem b> 
ciii:ag«ng siudcius »n vci aiiuthci round o! textbook* slud> largely unrelated to their 
skills as v^ruers 

, A'st^ond maior point of agreement is that \^nung is a liberal art, and, I am 
tcfupicv^ u» sas, THL liberal an Traditional!), ^composition has been per^^cived as a 
sciVKC skill Oik learned to v^nte in order to be able to get down ideas from other 
subje^.1 areas m language Writing was iaughi» then, in ser\Ke to other subjects and 
dis^cipimcs and as an aid to tun*.iioning successfully m the world of business 

research, however. 'lys •rdggested tHal writing serves far more important 
lunciK»ns in education Writing." goes a calch phrase m the profession these days, 
IS a mode ol thinking and kiuHMiig*' Research into the language learning process 
shijvvs that composition is not merely the jotting down Of ideas preformed in the 
wni^Ts head, ihc writing process is inextricably bound up Vith the discovery of 
knowledge— knowledge ol the world and knowledge of one's self— and that the 
process ol wnmig itsell is a process of discos er> "Hov\ do 1 know what I mean until 
I sav it**" IS also a popular catch phrase. It can be rephrased to apply to writmg as. 
•*How do I know what I know until I write it?" 

Wniing IS more th^n just a service skill, and attempts to feduce writing mstruq 
lion io service siaius mere*l> hamper good instruction Writing is important to the 
scientist iK>( siinpU^cause i( allows him to put down his ideas m print» but bccaus? 
It IS a part ol ihc discovery process It is important to the historiah» not simply 
because i( alK»vs her to take notes and JCsCTibe concepts', but because it helps her 
shape those coiuepts 

^t svnun^ were merelv a tool in the service of other disciphnes» its skills could 
* prohahlv K'^iaughi m a. year or k'ss. quite possibly with self-paced computer 
learning programs But writing is more than that As a liberal art it is literally a 
loundaiKtn skill lor learning in all disciplines In claimmg a place for writing among 
ihe liberal aris, then, vsnting teachers are not drawing on ihfcpid cultural enrichment 
niodeU suggesting that writing, like latin or Greek or humanities study, subtly 
enriches a person (though it doesV Th^ h^ shown that it is a practical liberal art. 
absolutely essential to the learning prd^^ 

This realization, in turn, suggests that the teaching of writing cannot and should 
not be excUisivelv the doniarm ol I nglish teachers, and there is a great deal of 
inicrcst these davs in progr*inis oi writing across the curriculum." in which English 
and subject -niaiter teachers deal wiih those aspects of literacy most directly related 
to their areasot interest and expertise (I will have mare to sav about such programs 
in mv summary and recommendations ) 

The third principal point of agreeirienl in the leaching of writing is that novice 
ixnters tan fandjtiusO learn to monitor the e/fettneness unJ (orreitness of their 
o\xn ^xnttni* The research base to which I referred earlier has ratficr clearly shown 
that teachers' written comments on students' writing are not espe*^*ally effective, 
even when done thoughtfully and constructively Students too seldom attend to 
written cT>mmenls— even when "forc<;d*' to through gradmg pro>Jisions— and there 
IS reason to question whether criticism offered after the act of composition can be 
etiectne I uriher. the traditional assumption lha( a teacher must carefully evaluate' 
everv piece ol* writing a student does has crea4t:d an Impossible burden for writing 
teachers It ;hev assigned as much writing as experts say ihcy should^ they cannot 
possiblv mark it all 

Since iJhe early 1960s, a number of researthers and practitioners have expert 
niente4 with the relaied.conccpts of peer aiid self editing, using pairs and small 
groups as a wav of teaching editorial skills to youngsters and helping them become^ 
more and more res pon SI bl^Tor the final quality of their own work This approach is 
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pcdagu^uaiiv iuMthabk tii thai ii seck^ to make ^^nters independent of the English 
Uds^her a> an aibiicr ot curtcctffess and strives to devglop in the writer a sense of his 
or h«r ov,i\ competence. Ai the same time, peer- and self-cditmg demonstrably 
redus.c, ihe lake bome paper load, substituting vlass workshops and conferen«.es as a' 
means of teacher evaluation 

This approa«.h to evaluation is still m its infancy, and, predictably, it is both 
unsettling and troublesome lo /nany iea».hers. It creates feelings of guilt for somcf 
ieas.hcr> who don't feel as if ihe> arc doing iheir job unless they take home stav,ks of 
paper>, and there are many, many pra«>ti«>al barriers to su^v^^ss, including the use of 
students who arc not highly skilled editors to asstst ea».h other in learning. But 
despite Uv drawba«>ks, peer and self editing is one of the most promising practices in 
the teas.hing ot writing today, and I am quite confident that further research and 
practical experimentation will make it a permanent part of writing pedagogy, if only 
bccau>c ti allow > wrtting teachers to assign vastly more amounts of writing than they 
were able to lor merly 

Having idLiiitttLd three major points of agreement within the writing profession* 
I now wani lo turn to some matters that arc less settled— some points of disagree- 
ment amon^ wrturiii teachers and some persisting problems that come from outside 
the prolcssion 

♦ I oi cxanipL, ihere is a persisting problem of what 1 consider the demeaning of 
coniposiuon and composition teachers. Both within and outiide English, composi- 
tion is sCcn avdiriv work, a necessary evil. Subject matter teachers in both school 
and college arc ^uick to dump the burden of teaching writing on basic English 
courses and arc generally unwilling to deal with problems of literacy in their own 
classes, Compositio'n classes iirc Irc^ucntly staffed Jby "part-timers'* at the college 
level and by the newest teacher^ in the schooK, the latter a sure sign that the older, 
experienced teachers regard the teaching of literature as more important. At the 
college level again, writing teachers and specialists arc not rewarded or promottrd as 
quicklv as literature teachers, an attitude on the part of collegians that has-been 
passed on to generations of school teachers. « 

The national concern tor literacy and basic skills instruction of the past decade 
cicarlv implies that attitudes toward composition and composition teachers ought to 
change. Undergraduate and graduate programs are producing a new breed of 
I nglish ieachtr>» a teacher who is often well informed about writing theory and sees 
the teaching of writing as valuable and important. Such teachers need to be recruited 
Vigorously, hired, and rewarded lor their work. TJiose teachers in the schools who 
have demonstrated interest in writing instruction already should likewise be re 
warded and their commitmcr\t acknowledged. The hiring of "temporaries" and 
part umer> and the use of teachers who have only minorcd-in English or who have 

Mgnilicarit amount of training in^anguagc j^nd composition must come to an 
end / 

The Use of non specialists ar^d the demeaning of wxiting teachers is a very old 
problem A, newer one, and a pernicious one, is the confusion of testing with 
leuihmg, and I am referring here to the current epidemic of state, local, and national 
testing programs that has spread across the counti^ in the past decade. In one school 
system after another, educational leaders have reached the conclusion that institut- 
ing a testing program and collecting data on students' verbal skills will create 
pressure for teachers to do a bct\cr job with writing instruction. 1 would not 
recommend the total elimination of sound, theoretically consistent assessment pro 
grams^s a source of useful data for teachers and parents. But at the present time, " 
testing i> beginning to substitute for teaching. Reasonably enough, teachers teach to 
the tests, and in many schools and school districts, the only actual writing instruc 
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ilun being done is u\ prcpdfdiiun lot CNaniindhons The net efle^l of man> lesiwig 
programs has been lo bluni I he Jit c*.iion of »hc learn to write b\ v\riiing nio\cment 
Test Kor^ ma> ribe, but iherc is'iio subsianiial cmcIcikc ihat students' global 
hterac), iheir abilitv to use language in non test situations is ins.reascd 

The testing phenomenon is one that ha>. tor the mo>t part, come from outside 
the English teaching profession, and it has been acquiesced to onl> v\iih great 
relu^ptance. English teachers generall> kno^ thai testing is not leaching But a third 
problem area is one that is clearl> an internal matier loi the profusion, and that is 
the persistence of drill, rote work, and isolated basic ^kill instruciion in the face of 
voluniinous research which shows the near valuelcssncss of such practices ' 

In simplest terms, we English teachers ding to ^/-t/z/jmc?/- — tenaciously, nostalgi 
call), stubbornly. "Grammar" books, bv which I mean standard handbooks of 
grammar and usage, are selling better than c\er these days, and it is English 
teachers, for the most part, \\hoare responsible for rijie wholesale adoptiojiand use 
of Uicsc obsolete texts. Now if you belie\c what you -read in Sei\sweek and the 
popular press, and if you take at face \alue what the public says it wants, you would 
think that the persistence of grammar books simply shows that English teachers arc 
being responsible educators. And there is no question that despite some changes in 
methodology, m moM school districts, ihe ptibhi ts getting exaitl} what it wants, 
more "basics," more dnlf. ^ ^ 

But as I have already shown, m the end, mor^ "basics" is not what is needed iji 
the schools. N^hat is needed is more writing— with due attention paid to matters of 
form and correctness— not a wholesale return to the sentence diagram. English 
teachers ought to know better than to go back to the grammar books, apd -they 
ought to be putting up more resistance before succumbing to public pressure for 
simplistic "writing" programs that do not teach writing at all. 

The persistence of grammar ^|t^ drill is understandable, gi\en public pressures, 
and good writing teachers need the support of ealigbtened school administrators 
. who know that writing is learoed by writing! not by dissecting textbook sentences or 
by correcting errors iq somebody else*s paragraph. At the same time, it is a matter of 
great concern to those of^us involved with professional OFganizaiions like the 
National Council of Teachers of Errglish that the word on grammar and skill drill 
has not gotten into a great many classrooms in this country. 



Although there arc points of disagreement and inconsistency within the English 
teaching community, and despite external pressures which, in many cases, are 
inconsistent with language learning theory and research, I think it is safe to say in 
broad summary that the time is rjght for dramatic change in writing instruction The 
Schools are staffed by hundreds of thousands of teachers who arc unhappy about the 
way they teach Johnny and Jane to write. £qually concerned are millions of parents 
and school admin^slratorsr not to mentio;i students themselves, who are often 
acutely aware of their own writing deficiencies. The will to change exists So do the 
resources, for that matter, because teaching writing is remarkably inexpensive, 
requiring pens, paper, arid willing teachers, npl a massive infusion of new funds for 
electronic hardware and laboratories. I belietc^Jus-change can be accomplished If 
the public, administrators, and English teachers can set four imperatives as the 
guidelines for program development. / \ 

1. Writing programs must be based on frequent, authentic writing experiences, 
for all siudenis^basic or advan^ed-^and with a correSDondmg decrease in isolated 
drill m^o-callid language baste skills. The queshon fix the 1980s is not whether 
Johnny and Jane Kave mastered mandated objectives or hierarchical patterns of 



Summary and Recommendations 
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di^vrccl idiiguagc %kilU, but hi>w i»tun lhc> write, to wlwm, for what purposes, and 
under what kinti ot prolcisional-guidance 

2 Hnnng-Ui.roy^-ihe-iiirruiilitm projt\is musi be JeielopeJ h\ English and 
oiher stil>jei,i mutter fu<iili\ anXi put tutu plu<t so that ixnung is used tn ull lasses, 
noi just Lngiish iunguugt un^ i lasses The implications of this recummcndal^on are 
broad and complex, the subjevt for another paper, but I fjnd in mv v\ork m the 
s^phool^ahal there is great miercsi in ii. both among English leathers and subjCi,! 
area teachers, I believe a is possible noi\ tor schools to develop vomprehtfnsivc 
programs m which writing is a part of every dasj^oom and English and subject 
teachers agree on a division ut labor (and satistaction) that uses writing to enhance 
Ifarnmg in all areas. ' ' s 

3. Inser\tce and sia/f development for English andi.onient area tea*.hers must be 
expanded, preferably at the expense of lesitng programs. The success of the Na 
tional Writing Project, an inscrvice program funded b> ^hc National Endowment for 
the Humanities that operates in almost every state, shows that the way to Improve 
writing instruction in the schools is to help teachers educate themselves about 
current methodology* not to threaten them with standardized tests. Ir^crvicc is 
expensive* of course, but it can be effective, and if the money currently being 
channeled into testing programs Svere redirected toward well conceived inservice. 
there would be plenty of funds to reeducate all willing teichers with some left .over 
for modest and equally well-conceivcd evaluation and assessment programs. 

4. Composition teat^hers must be given more saiisfat^iory teaching Londtttons, 
m^ludrng manageable tlass stzes and loads. For over two decades the National 
Council of Teachers of English has advocated class loads for secondary English 
teachers not to exceed one hundred students and four classes. But during those 
decades we have seen class sizes and loads m most states increase, not decrease! Even 
drawing on contemporary pcer-cditing techniques, no teacher can be fully effective 
teaching writing to massive numbers of students. If schools are scfious about 
wanting to improve writing instruction, they might well begin by Assessing the 
composition load being given their teachers and making certain those loads arc in 
keeping with the NCTE recor^mendations. 

I have suggested that the will to change and improve writing instruction exists. 
So, 1 believe, does the know-how. Informed English teachers do know how to get 
the Johnnys and Janes writing and growing as writers. English teachers can. work 
ing with fellow faculty, with parents, and with administrators, develop sound and 
assessable programs thai produce competent writers. The problem facing lho<e of us 
concerned about writing instruction in the schools is to find an outlet for t^at good 
will and knoNv-how so that by the end of the decade the schools will have moved 
forward to an age of heightened literacy, not further back into the dark ages of basic 
skill instruction. 

NOTES 

1 Set, lor example. The tngitsh Journal. \Vh\ Johnny C an i Wrue. Januar) I9''6. for several anal)sc^ 
of the issuc\ 

2 For more detailed and v.omprehenu\e rcsear^.h summaries, vce Chailes C^xjpci and tec Odell. id"* 
tvaiuanng il>ana. Ill Nalional C ounul ol Teavhersol Lnghsh. I9''7)and Slephen Jud) and 
Su«n Jud>. An Introduction to Teaching H'ritwx (Neu York John Wilev. 1981) 

3 Please note ihe v^ord eiatuate in (hi\ vcnlenv.^ In ihts v.ontext. a means "read and shnic t.nUval 
vommenis on a paper toniemporarv »riling iheorv seriously questions »he»hci ihis son of evaluation 
IS etfeviive. bul m general. iheorisU and pravta»oners aie Uill a*grecd thai leathers oughl lo read 
cverylhtng ihe Mudenl ^tac\ (at some p^^ini »n ihe vomposilion process) and respond lo ii 

4 ProbaW) the single hcsl summarv ut ihis roearv.h »s Lli/abc\h Haynes, I N»ng Rc\<.aiv.h m Piepaimg lo 
Teach Writing " The tnftinh Journal (^1 {Hnxx^xs 1978). S2«88 

5 Set. lor example. m> ABC ^oj litcrai\ (Ncv^ York. Oxford. 1980). for a book length disv-ussKin of 
intcrdi^phnarv reading and shnting pjfugram^ 
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A TEACHER LOOKS AT WRITING 



Beverly J. Bimes * . 

The Lindenwood College 

% 

Looking at the iiackj* of ungraded papers, the exhausted teacher wonders whv she 
boihcfb teaching wramg to student* who never feel the slightest need to write With 
the haunting evidence ot her failure before her» she turns to the chore of grading 
papers written bv unwilling writers and vOws that it will be a long time before she 
asks them to write again. 

It IS easy to share this teacher's frustration, for hers is not an isolated case, 
teajktjing wnting has become a source of frustration for both teachers and students 
Ahho^gh there Is no 'quick fix" to ensure the development of competent, willing 
writers, there is hope for the beleaguered teacher. Through such projects as the 
National Writing Project andihrough extensive writing research, much theory and 
mformaijon is now available to help teachers develop successful writing programs 
A new approach to teaching writing has emerged. 

The i^'nitng Environment 

In this new approach the teacher's attitude toward writing is vital. What he or she 
docs in the cl<Usroom— in creating an atmosphere for writing— can determine 
whether or not a student even attempts to write." If students are asked to write in an 
environment which is threatening, unpleasant, and dictatorial, they will seldom 
become fluent writers. A study by Donald Graves (1973) reveals that an informal 
classroom encourages more student writing. Cooper (1976)>ites the importance of 
havmg high expectations and a positive attitude in producing student writers, while 
PhiUip Lopatc (1978) notes the importance of creating the proper environment for 
writing. These researchers support the premise that an atmosphere which cncour 
ages writers to feel secure, to taW risks, and to collaborate with each other is 
essential. 

In setting the stage for writing, teachers must investigate their perceptions of 
themselves as wnting teachers. The teacher who can exchange a judgmental, dog , 
maiic role for the role of an editor is more successful in helping reluctant writers 
achieve success^ As a result of this exchange, all writing is placed on a continuum, 
the icachcr-editor advances cath student along this continuum. At the end of the 
year, each sttident may not be a perfect writer, but he wilf^c a better writer. To 
faalitate this view of writing, to move beyond the role of being a mere Ctitic. 
teachers must become writers themselves. The works of Donald Murray (1978) and 
Donald Graves (1978) stress the importance of the teacher as a writer. In becoming a 
wntci, the teacher gams valuable insights about the nature of assignments. When 
teachers understand the importance of creating an atmosphere for writing and 
becoming editors rather than critic^, they encourage students \and build confidence 
in themselves and in those they teach. 

Purpose and Audience 

The development of writing abilities also depends on the kinds of writing slu 
dents are asked to do and the various audiences for whom they write. Students arc 
often given assignments with no real purpose or audience. As a resplt, the writing is 
often meaningless, for students feel neither the desire nor the need to write. Arthur 
Applebec and his associates at Stanford University monitored more than 1,000 
teachers in various disaphncs, asking them to describe the writing tasks they Assign. 
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Applebcc (198!) repoi ted that mosi anting tasks required students to fill in mfor 
mattOn» to translate* to do worksheets, and to take multiple choice tests. Some 
assignments even mvoKed copying sections of a textbooK* Applebee found that the 
majority of wnting assignments m schools were de>igned for assessment — to see if 
students had learned. Very fpw assignments actually helped students become better 
writers. Donald Murray (1978) speaks of the importance of moving beyond the use 
of writing for assessment* arguing that the most significant step m teaching compo 
sition comes when students discover meaning thtough w riling and use language as a 
tool to move beyond wl}al Ihey already "know. 

Too often* students ncvcf have the chance to do this sort of writing, partly 
because teachers lack the training to teach writing effectively. Unfortunately, courses 
in the teaching of writing did not cMst in colleges until recently. Hencc. teachers are 
often unaware of the various purposes or functions of wrilmg and the kinds of 
audiences that students should address. For these teachers. James Britton s work 
(1975) on categori/ing the purposes and ai/dicnces of writing is helpful, offering 
them a means to desigq signific'ant wramg assignments. By dividing ihc purposes of 
writing into three categories— expressive, transactive, and poetic — Britton provides 
a mode^ for composition teachers. 

When teachers understand that expressive wrfting-^vnThig in which students 
express their feelings. -attitu^ies, and ideas— is fundamental to developing mature. ^ 
textured writing, theyiare more likely toconvruct assignments ihai allow students to 
discover knowledge rather thin to regurgitate what has already been learned. All 
writing begins from within. As students are awakened to their OMn perceptions, they 
are belter able to articulate i^iore of ihcir world m language. Unfortunately, much 
writing in school is'limited to the uncxpressivc transactional mode. Researchers m 
one project found that the demand for impersonal, uncxpressivc writing actively^ 
inhibits learning (Martin, et al.. 1976). i 

In addition to understanding the purposes of writing, teachers should consider 
the )rariou> audiences which students need to address^ In school, students write 
almOsI exclusively tor an evaluating teacher, as a result, their work often has little 
vitality because it lacks a sense of genuineness— a sen.se of reality. Seldom in life do 
adults write to someone who already knows more than they do about a subject, 
somecJne who will thefT^valuaie how well they write. Vet this kind of judgmental 
audience is the only one many students will ever experience. 

Teachers need to become more aware of the various types of audiences for*^which 
students can write. Here, for example, are some audiences identified by Marjin ct al. 
and based on Britton s work, child {or adolt^sccnt) to self, child (or adolescent) to 
trusted adult, pupil to teacher as partner in dialogue, pupil to teacher seen as 
examiner or assessor, child (or adolescent) to peer (as expert, co worker, friend, 
etc.). and writer to his readers (or unknown audience). Developing a sense of 
audience is basic to developing writing abilities. When students identify audience, 
they recognize the need for different organization patterns. >vord choices, and 
styles. They consider the reader, and their writing becomes writing to be read. 
VVriting thus bc>.omes more purposeful, and the writer experiences satisfaction with 
what he or she has written. 

• In evaluating a recent writing workshop, one participant commented as follows. 

I am fony-four years old. and this is the first time I have written for pleasure since I 
wa«» a senior tn high school Al thai time, a teacher read aloud and ridiculed bcfofc the 
clas^a paper t^atiwjiticn. From thai lime .qn, I wrote only when it was an assignment, 
wriung was something 1 went to great ends to avoid. But today I wrote for my peers. 
They selected my writing as the bcsi of the group. 1 ^en won a blue nbbon! 1 have a lot 
of writing to catch upon! * 
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V^hat vuuld be a mou enthusiast k endorsement for broadening the audien<.c^ of 
young writers? 

The Wntmg Process 

For more ihah a decade, researi-hcrs and educators have v levied writing as a 
provcss involving prcwntmg, ^.omposing, and editing (^ritton, 1978, Elbow, 1973, 
Graves»,1975, 1978, Murray, 1973). At every stag?tTf**his process, students should 
have full access to the resources necesary to help ihcn\ succeed. They should be 
assured that it is acyeptable to take risks and to use their l^owlcige of language as a 
basis for writing. The process approach suggests that writing is developmental and 
that writers go through several stagcsin producing a wril|/n work. From the work of 
Flower and Hayes (1980), it is clear that these stag« arc nol always separate or 
hnear »n nature. Nevertheless, identification of ipe stages of the writing process 
makes the teaching of writing easier. / ^ 

Prewnung includes experiences that help stupents fed, see, assess, synthesize, 
and discover that they have something to say on a particular topic. It is a time of 
incubation that should encourage the gcneraiion of information, concepts, and 
generalizations, the limitation of the topic, tne development of a controlling idea, 
the identiYicalioD? of audience and purpose, and the establishment of an atmosphere 
wherein sjudei^ feci free to think and write. Pre writing iQcludes a variety of 
teaching techniques, speaking, listening, conversing, discussing, role playing, read 
ing aloud, reciting, and brainstorming. And even writing itself can function as a 
pre-writing activity, with free writing, journal writing, and the written interview 
serving as spnngboards to more formal types of writing. Pre writing is essential to 
successful writing, for it helps students feel self-confident enough rfo express their 
attitudes and ideas to others. 

In the composing stage writers translate? their ideas into words. Teachers can help 
students prior to thist stage by teaching specific language skills to help them success 
fully vomplete assignments.* These skills, however, should be taught in context rather 
than through isolated exercises. Emphasizing skills at a time when students know 
they ar^ going to use them immediately is an effective way to help writers. Britton 
bcj^evcsihe teacher is important in creating ^ desire to write, in giving Mudcnts ways 
to attack new problems and absorb difficult information. Students often fail to 
complete writing assignments simply because they do not understand what is ex 
pccicd of litem or because they believe they lack the necessary skills. 

Modeling is one technique that can be used early in the composing stage. The 
leavher should use several different kinds of models, including s^ltident models, 
before having students attempt original work. Showing is better thap telling, and 
models can inspire confidence by showing students that their peers have written 
successfully. 

Revising and editing are important steps in the writing process. Revising is the 
reworking of ideas to assure that the writer*s intended meaning is communicated, 
and editing is the refinement and correction of the mechanics df the paper. Both 
these skills can be taught effectively when students share their writing, with, one 
another and talk about it (Elbow, 1973). Peer teaching and peer editing become 
integral parts of the writing proccst.and create enthusiasm for writing. A fringe 
benefit of this collaborative endeavor is its effect on the classroom, for it creates a 
vommunity of learners, where students arc invoJ,vedH|i writing, not as mere spccta 
tors, but as.a.vital part of the learning process. • 

When students and teachers view writing as a process, students arc more willing 
to write because they feel free to experiment, to ask for help, to express thpir feelings 
honestly, ,and to share thVtr writing. In essence, they have discovered writing. 
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Teachers aisi) diwi»ver ihal unitrig ts not a msstual art, it iun be taught effect jn el >. 
Bv under siaiidiiiti the provcss, ihe\ s-an help students become hooked on uritmg. 

This approa».h to wrttmg inslruvtioii — the v,reation ot a posiiue tea».her attitude 
and a non threatening atmosphere, the Idciitil nation ot audtcn^e and purpose, and 
the vieumg of writing a process— van almost guarantee success in miprosmg 
student writers, however, man> students will ne\er be exposed .to writing m tins wa>, 
for teachers t)f writing are now engaged in a battle— a battle betsseen ^.herished 
m>ths about how students learn to wntcand (he reaiit> of how the> actual!) develop 
abihtiev It haj» become a battle of forced choices — "You're either with us or against 
usi" 

The Role of Grammar 

The rall>ing cr> of the back-to-basics advocates is "Teach them grammar, 
grammar is the secret to Writing \\ell." Writing researchers and those jnvoKed in 
programs such as the National Writing Project arm themselves for battle, with 
research sho\MH?rihat the slud> of grammar in a "4rill nic skill me" fashion has no 
direct effect on the development of writing abihtsJBritton, 1970, Hoyt^, 1906, 
L>man, 1921, PooIe>, 1958). Enem> camps form, einotions run rampant, and» 
unfortunately, the real issue is lost. The question is not y^hether to teach grammar, 
but rather howxo tcdcb it. ,^ . 

Researchers agree that young writers need to encounter writing situations which 
allow them to work on their language. They should learn the principles of grammar 
and good usage by using language* not b> being exposed to isolated exercises in 
grammar. Sentence combining can be one way to provide students with an integrated 
approach to learning the struct ur.e of the language througfi writing. Daiker, Kerek, 
and Morenberg (1979) report Itiat sentence combming produces growth m the 
syntactic maturity of students* sentences. Improves overall. writing ability, and 
creates positive attitude^ toward revision. In teaching the Audent how lo manipiulate 
language through sentence combining, the teacher instills an awareness of the 
siylisiicoptions available in sentence construction. 

Structure and Sequence 

Another issue in the battle over hpw to teach writing concerns structure and 
sequence. Although it is essentia! that students learil skills, it is difficult to say 
precisely when they should do so. In a thirteen year study of language developm.ent 
K I2» Walter Loban (1976) reports that charts of sequence and stages might inhibit 
learning for children who vary tremendously in language ability. Students are often 
much more capable at every level than they are perceived to be. Craves' observa- 
tions (1977) of children^ writing behavior and hjs analysis of their products support 
this premise. v 

Consider the energetic sixth grader who announces tWat she isVoing to write a 
novel. Her teacher tries to discourage her by saying, **A novel? Why not write a 
short story? Start with a smaller, more approachable task." But in talking with her, 
^he teacherTinds that the student has an experience to ^hare— a summer a,n a dude 
ranch, where she saw a miniature range war. Despite the discouraging words from 
the teacher, the student successfully completes a short novel, illustrates it, and 
entitles It The Hestern Duei. Later, the same student enters an essay contest without 
telling anyone. \\ hen the teacher receives notification that the student has won, she 
IS surprised. The student responds, ^,*Qnce you\e written a novel, you can do 
anything!" 

As an eighth grader, this same student despises writing. Why? The curriculum 
guide states that all eighth graders wiiriye able to write a good paragraph. As a 



result, all of the \\nting d^stgnmenti^ in her c)ai»i» are limited to paragraph writing. 
Docs It make sense to limit a suwessful novelist and award winning essay writer to 
wriimg paragraphs? 

The danger of overempjiasizing scqucnvc and structure is that a'lockstep ap- 
proa\,h Co composition emerges. W hen all assignments reflect a rigid adherence to a 
specific structure, students are locked in to our feeble expectations and are not 
allowed to.discover what they can do in writing. ^ 

\ A New Approach to Writing 

Perhaps the time wasted in battling over how writing should be taught is near an 
end due to the efforts of those associated wuh the National Writing Project. 
Through their efforts, man> of the m>ths' about the teaching of writing are being 
dispelled. In the past>, educators h^ve had difficulty in seeing that research filtered 
down Jo Its appropriate audience— teachers and students, seldom has research 
resulted in practical application, ihe improvement of instruction and learning. But 
more recently, in eighty five writing projects across the country, teachers are being 
exposed to the latest research and theory about vvriting, are learning (o translate (his 
theory into workable classroom strategies, are becoming writers themselves, and arc 
learning how to return to their districts and give in service training to other teachers. 
When teachers ucach teachers, there is xio credibility. gap, no condemnation or 
division into enemy camps. The approach is practical and simple. "I have some 
information to share which will help your students become better wniers and whuh 
will help you feel more confident in the teaching of writing." 

^his new approach to the teaching of writing enables teachers to have a keen 
}Scnse of direction and confidenvc in developing writing programs. As previously 
discussed in this paper, the most significant aspects of this approach arc as follows. 
L The attitude of ;he teacher. 

2, The proper environment for writing— a non-thlrcatcning enuronmcnt where 
students feel free to take risks. 

3, The identification of audience and purpose in writing and the structuring of 
assignments so that students are given the opportunity to w rue for.asvariety of 
audiences and purposes, ^ 

4, The viewing of writing as a process* including the stages ol* prewriting, 
composing, atid editing. 

5, The teaching Of grammar by integrating it irtto the writing process through 
such activities as sentence combining. 

6, The avoidance of a lock -step approach to sequence and structure. 

Recommendations 

It is imperative that a continuous effort be made to educate teachers on how 
students really learn to write. Instruction in writing must go beyond the English 
classroom and extend to all teachers. Writing is a vital skill in every discipline, and 
all teachers need to be encouraged to teach writing. Writing projects arc an excellent 
way or providing training for teachers. Administrators also need to knt)w the 
research about writing so that they can support teachers and provide leadership in 
developing and implementing significant writing programs. 

Equally impprtant is educating an uninformed public. If teachers hope to have 
an impact on young writers, they need the support ^nd help of a broader society. 
Parents are a,l^ey to this kind of support. By giving workshops for parents which 
show how they can becomcinvolved in the teaching of writing, teachers will gain 
support and, in addition, children will receive the message that their parents value 
writing, " 
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"fcavhcrs also need to seek support from business and governmenl. Too often, 
children get mixed messages about the impojtanwc of Nvnting in a media dominated 
society. It IS difficult for them to become eiithusiaspc over a skiU which appears to 
lack value in the real world. To assure students that writing is. indeed, a hfe skill, 
programs should be developed which allow interaction between successful adults — 
from the corporate and civic sectors— and studenu. These adults would describe 
practical, job- related writing skills to students and show that wnUng is an important 
part of their world. With financial cutbacks threatening the' very existence of many 
fine wnting programs, this new relationship between industry and Scl}ools might 
provide the incentive for"needcd financial assistance to ensure survival of these 
programs. 

If students are to become better writers, we must inform educators and the public 
about how writing abihties develop and make them partnA's in the teaching of 
wntmg. If we redirect our energies to>^ard this goal, we will no longer waste time 
engaged in a senseless, rhetorical battle. The rcsuh will be the development of e|ger, 
willing writers and enthusiastic,^ confident teachers of writing. Could there be a 
better victory? 
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PART III: 
MATHEMATICS 



THE BASK S OF MATHEMATICS IN THE EIGHTIES 

Shirley Fryc 
Scottsdale Public Schools 

/Mathematics cduvaiors have taken a stand. No longer will we allow our subject to be 
y limited lo the learning of womputatton as the onl> basK skill. Instead, applications, 
^ measurement, geometr>, estimation, problem solving, and functional rules of math 
ematics will be integral parts of the discipline. 

Earl> in 1976, the National Council of Supervisors of Mathematics (NCSM) ^ 
responded to challenges of the National Institute of Education and the Euclid 
Conference on Basic Mathematical Skills and Learning to adbpt basic skills as a 
major priority. The response was a Position Paper on Basic Mathematical Skills 
proclaiming thai the narrow view of mathematics as computation was not adequate 
for our students, the future citizens. These are the Ten ^asic Skill Areas defined in 
the Position Paper: 
1. Problem Solving 

Learning to solve problems is the principal reason for .studying m^hematics. 
Problem solving is the process of applying^ previously acquired knowledge to new 
and unfamiliar situations. Solving wprd problems in texts is one form of problem 
solving, but students also should be faced with non textbook problems. Problem 
solving strategies involve posing questions. Analyzing situations, translating resuUs, 
illustrating results, drawing diagrams, and using trial and error. In solving problems, 
studen'ls need to be able to apply the rules of logic itecessary to arrive at valid 
conclusions. They must be able to determine which facts are relevant. They should^ 
also be unafraid of arriving at tentative conclusions and must be willing to subject 
these conclusions to scfutiny. 
' 2. Applying Mathematics to Everyday Situations * 

The use of mathematics is interrelated with all computation activities. Students 
should be encouraged to take everyday situations, transla'te them into mathematical 
expressions, solve the mathematics, and interpret the resuUs in light of the jnitial 
situation. ' * 

3. Alertness to the Reasonableness of Results ^ 

Due to arithmetic or other mistakes, results of mathematical work are sometimes* 
wrong. Students should learn to inspect all results and to check for reasonableness in 
terms of the original problem. With the increase in the use of calculating devices, 
this skill is essential. 

4. Estimation and Approximation 

Students should be able to carry out rapid approximate calculations by first 
rounding off numbers. They should acquire some simple techniques for estimating 
quantity, length, distance, weight, etc., and should be able to decide when a 
particular result is precise enough for the purpose at hand. 

5. Appropriate Computational Skills 

Students should gain facility with addition, subtraction, muUiplication, and 
division with whole numbers and decimals. Today it must be recognized that long, 
complicated computations will usually be done with a calculator. But knqwledge of 
smgle-di^it number facts is essential, and mental arithmetic is still a valuable skill. 
Moreover, there arc everyday situations which demand recognition of, and simple 
computation with, common fractions. Because consumers continually deal with 
many situations that involve percentage, the ability to recognize and u^e perccnts 
should also be developed and maintained. 
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6. Geometry 

Students should Icatn the geometriv vOncepts the> need to fiuivtion effe^,- 
tivel> in the three-dimensional \\orld. The> 'should have knowledge of convepts au^h 
as point, line, plane* parallel* and perpenduular. The> should know basu properties 
of simple geometric figures, partKularly those properties whivh relate to measure 
ment and probfem solv mg skilte.^They also oiusl be able to recognize similarities and 
differences among objj^ts.- 

7. Mcasuremciit ^ 

As a mintmutii skill, students should be able to measure distance, weight, time, 
wapa45k>, and temperature. Measurements of angles and calculations of simple areas 
and volumes are also essential. Students should be able to perform measurement in 
both metric and customary systems using the appropriate tools. 

8. Reading, Interpreting, And Constructing Tables, Charts, and Graphs 
Studdnts should know how to read and draw conclusions from simple tables, 

maps, wharts, and graphs. The> should be able to condense numerical information 
into more manageable or meaningful terms by setting up simple tables, charts and 
graphs. 

9. Using Mathematics To Predict 

Students should learn how elementary notions of probability are used to deter- 
mine the likelihood of future events. They should learn to identify situations where*^ 
immediate past experience does not affect the likelihood of future events. They 
should become familiar with how^mathematics is used to help make predictions such 
as election forecasts.' ' 

10. Computer Lkcracy , 

It is important for all citizens to understand what computers can and 4^annot do. 
Students should be aware of their use in teachings learning, financial transactions, 
and information storage and retrieval. The "mystique'* surrounding computers is 
disturbing and can put persons with no understanding of computers at a disadvan 
lage. The increasing use of computers by government, industry, and business de- 
mands an awareness of computer uscj^ and limitations. 

The following chart {adapted from the NCSM*s Position Paper) illustrates the 
expected outcomes associated with various levels of skills, suggesting that en%loy- 
ment opp^unities may well depend on the kinds of skills learned. 



EXPANDED SKIf-LS 
Mathematical skills beyond those 
described in the Position Paper^ a 
desire to learn more. ^ 
^ 



BASIC SKILLS 

The skilly described in the Posi- 
tion Pjiper, 




POTENTIAL LEADERS 
Employment and educational op- 
portunities will continue to in* 
Crease as mathematical skills Con- 
tinue to grow. 



EMPLOYMENT VERY LIKELY 
Employment opportunities are 
predictable. Doors to further edu- 
cation opportunities are open. 



MINIMAL SKILLS 
Limited skills^ primarily computa- 
tion. Little exposure to the -other 
skills described in the Position Pa- 
per. 



LIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
Uncmploy/nent likely. Potential 
generally limited to low level jobs. 
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The impacJ o( tlic fMition Paper has jar e\i-eeded the NCSM's evpecuiions 
Tea^^hers, ddininislralors, school boards, colleges 9f education, and authors ot* 
textbooks have listened to the premises and have adopted the NCSM's comprehcn 
sive, reasonable hst as a daiinition of basic mathetnatics skills. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), as an organization 
ot professional educators, felt a special obligation to present responsible directions 
for mathematics programs in the ^980s. At its annual meeting in Seattle, April 1980, 
ihcCopncil publicly took a forthright stand in its document. An Agenda for Attton 
Recommendation for School MathemuiiLS m the 1980s. In summarj, the NCTM 
recommends that 

(1) problem solving be the focus of school mathematics in the 1980s;. 

(2) basic skills in mathematics be defined to encompass more than computational 
facility; . ^ 

(3) mathematics programs take full advantage of the power of calculators and 
computers at all grade levels; ' , 

(4) strmgent standards of both effectiveness and efficiency be applied to the teach 
ing of mathematics; , 

(5) the success of mathematics programs and student learning be evaluated by a 
wider range of measures than conventional testing; 

(6) more mathematics study be required for all students and a flexible curriculum 
with a greater range of options be designed lo accommodate the diverse needs of 
the student population; ' 

(7) mathematics teachers demand-of themselves and their colleagues a high level of 
professionalism; 

(8) . public support for mathematics instruction be raised to a level commensurate 

With the importance of mathematical understanding to individuals and society 

In an effort to provide the youth of our country with the b(fst mathematics 
education, knov^ledgeable educators from NCSM and NCTN4 have assumed the 
leadership in giving directions to mathematics programs and for mathematics 
tlrachers. ^^"^ 

The expa^nded definition of basic skills and new goals for mathematics will 
require teachers to transfer computation skills to applications and to problem 
solving strategies. The use of mathematics will increase and change with the chal 
lenges of space exploration, economic complexity, micro electronics, and discoveries 
in other fields. As we are able to perceive It on lh(^ basis of today's technology alone» 
the future will be drastically different. Mcifiods that were successful in the past may 
not work in the future, education will not be a function of school alone, and the 
emphasis will be on a lifelong learning of skills. 

In the past, man focused on solving problems of the world as it existed Now and 
in the future, society will focus on problems in the world as^umans have shaped it 
Dennis Avery in his article "Futuristic Education" (Educathn Leadership, February 
1980), advises us that the problems of tomorrow will require new skills, including a 
tolerance for muhiple, interpretations and the ability to explore and to create 
alternatives. In the 1980s and 1990s there will be, according to Avery, a need to 
"redefine knowledge, schooling, and education. The emphasis \\\\\ be on learning 
how to learn, rather than on learning facts. Learning ^vill move from a knowing to a 
searching emphasis." ^ ^ , 

Certainly this new emphasis suggests that teachers of the 1980s will need instruc 
• tional ahernatives anvj new techniques. We will also need to revise curriciilar goals 
and provide for ongoing mservib-e by school districts, support (or educational 
change kj> parents and legislatorsAnd a willingness by individual teachers to change 
and grow. 
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hi ckmcnury uhooU, the transfer ol skills to applKalions must be t.arefull> 
pbnikJ. ^vtih prublcin solving ircatetl as a spccittc strand m the currKuIum and 
developed ai ivers level. ProbleilK sulvmg encompasses rrtucli more th4n "svord" or 
>ior\*' pioblvrfl^ in textbooks* for tt allo\^s siu^Jenlsio use alternative methods to 
laid >oluiums The \i:^nJu fur Atitun notes i hat^r ese3Tr4«^ and funding agencies 
>hould kiivc pru>ri(v ut liucsiigation into the nature of pro^em solvmg and to 
cMcttivc v\a\N to develop pri»bUm soUcrs'* Support should wkpro\ided fcfr the 
tollouing \ 

— analvsis ot cllcciivc siratciiies 

— the id entitle at ion ol ctfective techniques for teaching , 

— new programs amied at preparing teaelieTs lor teaching problem soUing skills 

— investigation of attitudes related! to problem solving skills 

— the development ot good prototype material lor icaehing the skills of problem 
solving, using all media 

In high sehooU. maiheMiiaiieN teaehcrs can no longer assume that students learn 
eonsumer skills b> obNervatum f^t some nuNtenouN method. Rather, all students 
need formal expcrietiee in learning and praetiemg the important mathematics skilly 
needC^J b> the vvi>e consumer. In grades 7 9 the minimal exposure to consumer 
applications is msufticieni to equip all sUideniN tor the complicated economic and 
monetary deMsion ot adi^ltliood In m> own diNtrict in Scottsdalc, Arizona, students 
arc require'\l lo enroll m one NemcNier o! C onsumcr Maihcniaiics in their senior year. 
Teachers have discovered that the major it> of students do need and benefit from a 
specific course in conNumer mathematics as vvell as Ironi anvvit evpcnencc to review 
and mainfhin previously learned skills. 

. The senior'Vcar is an especial Iv good time for the requirement since seniors have 
the maturity to reali/e the value ot the material, the motivation for becoming 
independent, and the anticipation of becoming taxpayers. In the classes, every 
effort IS made to ensure a pOMiive tinal experience in maihematicSySO that students 
leave school confident m the^ir abilii> to apply mathematics to their voirsumer needs. 
Group v^ork and calculators help proeidc a successful cvpcricnce for all students. 

Motivating and encouraging students arc two ways to maintain their interest in 
continuing study. For example, relating mathematics to the various skills needed for 
careers convinces them that siudying will indcvd pay off in future work. Since the 
transfer of school skills to applicaiicrrt doe*s not occur automatically, teachers must 
be aware of the many carce*r applications of mathematics, and they must present 
topics in the context of these applications. The teacher unlocks the door to the uses 
of malhcmatics,in the out -of school vvorld, and educators must meet the challenge 
of anticipating for their students the careers of the next century. 

One of »the recommendations ol the NC TM is that at least three years of 
mathematics be required in grades 9 12 This should encourage schools to devise 
flexible curricula to accommodate ihc diverse needs ol students Also, it demands 
that teachers utilise creative methods lo provide succe^ss m mathematics for^all 
students. No longer can the attrition rate m mat hematics courses be a point of pride. 
We must develop programs |o hold studciiis. programs that do not require every 
student to learn the s«ime content and to develop the same skills. Steps should be 
taken to assure that all students gain a fi)uiidarK>n in mathematics essential to 
fulfilling their potential as productive ciji/ens 

If education purports to equip students to cOpe with their surroundings, then 
learning to ifse calculators and computers is an important part ot basic skills. The 
pervasive use ol calculators and comput'ers todav is uistilication enough for includ- 
ing these valuable learning tools m our schools imtiallv, teachers need a general 
»vve>rking knowledge ol calculaior\ and computers if ihey are lo be used effectively 
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foi learning concepts and wiving problems. In a cogent article, Stuart Milnar 
advises that *'Eduuiiors uin no longci ignore the implications of the microcomputer 
revolution. Onl> a few years ago most educators felt that the role of computers in 
educauon would be defmed scbetirae in the future. Microcomputers changed all 
^that— the future is now!" ("Teaching Teachers about Computers. *A Necessity for 
Education." Phi Delta Kappan, AprU 1980. pp, 544-546). 

The various NCTM and NCSM /ccomraendations point clearly to a continuing 
need for dynamic teachers who are consunt learners, who do not insulate them 
selves from the changes in education and the real world. The responsive teacher of 
the 80s must look, at learning theories, teaching methods, and the population to be 
taught^and be ready to adapt. 

Regardless of the hardware involved, the organization used, or the content 
emphasued, teachers do finally account for student achievement For this reason» 
inscrvicc opportunities must be available to keep the teacher refreshed, motivated 
andprepared for the work Of the i980s. 

The special efforu b> NCTM and NCSM to set mathematjcs goals for the 1980s 
ancst to the value of .mathematics competence as a social resouitc Since Uie 
responsibility for that resource is shared by many people, I want to conclude with 
these recbmmendat^ons: • ' • • 

TO MATHEMATICS EDUCATORS 

— continue to be learners and role models for your students 

— be dynamic, caring, and enthusiastic teJichers 

— improve and update your teaching skills with equipment and technology 

— teach a»comprehensive program of "basic skills" 

— emphasize excellence 
TO PARENTS 

^ support thexlassroom teacher and the educational system 

demand quality program? that do more than teach rote computation 

— rely on the good judgment and expertise of the professional educator 

— become informed and involved 

TO ADMINISTRATORS AND SCHOOL BOARDS ^ 

— give appropriate attention and status to the learning of mathematics 

— support the requests for increasing mathematics requirements and for incor- 
porating calculators^and computers in the classroom 

— provide inservicc that relates to content and to local needs 

— budget for remuneration that will attract and retain quality teachers 

— accept the broad definitions of basic skills ^ *, - * 
Bum-out, mathematics teacher shortages, math anxiety, ana declining enroll 

menis are issug^often highlighted today, but in this conference educational leaders 
are addressing more critical issue in the curriculum— the basics. I believe that 
mathematical competency is essential for full participation of our students in 
tomorrow^ world. I hope you find my recomtnendations for basic mathematics 
skills realistic and responsible for the decade of the 1980s, 
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MOVING FORWARD IN MATHEMATICS 

« 

Ross Taylor ^ 
, Minneapolis Public Schools 

h PRESENTAND FUTURE NEEDS 

Whil Basic Malhemtlic5 Skills Will All OlUens Need? 

-^we prepare our siqdcnis.for the 1980s and beyond, we cannot affoiid to*go 
back to the basics thit were needed when books were balanced by men with quill 
pens silting on tall stools In the ape of electronic computing we must look forward 
to the basic skills our students will need as adults. In the past the emphasis has been 
on facility with paper and pencil computational skills. Today, however, svuh the 
accessibility of inexpensive calculators and the increasing availabJity of computers.* 
more and more computation is being done electronically. Therefore, a change m 
emphasis is in order Mathematics educators generally agree that basic mathematical 
skills should jnciyde at least the ten basic skill areas identified inlhe National 
Council of Supervisors of Mathematics Position Paper on Basic Mathematical 
^ Skills': 

^ , • Problem Solvihg • Appropriate Computational Skills 

• Applying Mathematics to Everyday • Geometry 
Situations ' . • Measurement 

• Alertness to Reasonableness of • Tables. Charts and Graphs 
R^ul^s • Using Mathematics to Predict 

____^_Estimation and i^pproxiraation • 'Computer Literacy 

In its pabitcauoiL4n^^4g^tf(7/or Action, Reiommendattons for SlHouI Mathe- 
mattcs of the 1980s the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics supports this 
broad view of basic mathematical skilb and iwesses that problem solving should be 
the focus of school onathcjiiatics in the 1980s.* With the emphasis on problem 
solving, skills such as estimltjon and approximation and alertness lo reasonabttncss 
of results take on increased importance. Computation is Mill important, but the 
emphasis is changing Today ^nd in the future long cumbersome computations will 
done electronically, but the ability to do rapid accurate menial compuiaiion is 
more important than ever. Computeriiteracy is a vital basic skill for the future. All 
citizens will need to be able to use computers without anxiety and know both the i 
power and the limitations of computers. 

What Is Needed Beyond the Btsi^s? 

In our increasingly complex technological society a stronc background in mathe- 
matics is becoming essential. Students need lo know that tht^.amoum and t>pc\)l 
mathematics they take in high school will have an influence on the carcxT and higher 
education options available to them. 

The typical pre college, four year high school mathematics sequence consists ol 
elementary algebra, geometry, advanced algebra, and pre-calculus (including trigo- 
nometry). In the past, the first two years of this sequence were considered siillicieni 
for most students who planned to attend college and major in non-technual fields. 
Today, however, due to the increased use of quantitative procedures m all fields, a 
background including advanced algebra is needed for a majority of majors. And 
completion of the full four year sequence is essential for majors in science. engmc*cr- 
mg or mathematics Furthermore, a strong mathematics background is necessary 
for an incre<^ing number of fields that require vocational training. To prepare 
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students for the future, schools must fovus not onl) on the basics-they must move 
their sights beyond the basics 

How Much Mathematics Should Be ^ ^ , 

Required for High School Graduation? 

In An Agenda for Aitton the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
recommends that at least three years of mathematics be required in grades nine 
through tweUe. At the present time, 'Project Equality of the College Board is ^ 
addressing this issue and a similar recommendation van be expected ' In order to 
keep career options open, a student should take at least the first three years of the 
college-preparatory mathematics' sequence. Sl|Jidents whose mathematics back 
grounds are not suYficicni to begin the pre-c"ollege sequence in the ninth grade 
should take basic mathematical skills courses, then enter the sequence as soon as 
they are ready and go as far as possible. The needs of some students^are met by a ^ 
slowed down sequence— for example a sequence where students can complete'ele- 
mentary algebra in t-wo years rather than one. 

Should There Be a Competency Requirement for 
High School Graduation? 
" „^ In recent >ears many states and local school districts have implemented minimum 
competency standards in addition to regular course requirements There is a danger 
t"hat such competency programs will focus narrowly on computational skills, ignor- 
ing today's need tor a broajcr concept of basic skills and the need for stuijents to 
extend their horizons bevond the basics. On the other hand, schools that do not have 
a competency requir-ement sometimes ignore the needs of students who do not enroll 
An pre-colltfge mathematics courses. Furthermore, there arc some important basic 
skills topics (such as pcrLentage>) that tend to get slighted in pre-coUcgc courses 

Usually, competency requirements arc imposed, by forces outside the schools, but 
school personnel do ml luencc the implementation of such requirements Externally 
• mandated" requirements can be avoided if school staffs prepare m advance and 
forthrightly address the basic skills competency issue 

What Are the Equity Issues in Mathematics? 

Mathematics educators are concerned by the decreasing participation in mathe- 
matics courses and the lower achievement in mathematics by females and minorities 
Data from national assessment' and other sources indicate that achfcvemcnt of boys 
and girls is comparable through junior high school, but toward the end of senior 
high school bovs outperform girls on national assessment and Scholastic Aptitude 
te^ts. Most of the diflerences are attributed to avoidance of upper level high school 
courses by girls. Enrollment in mathematics is roughly the same for boys and girls 
until the last two years in high school. In recent years, participation by females in 
mathematics appears to be increasing. 

Black students are seriously underrepresented at all levels of pre college high 
school mathematics. Achievement of black and Hispanic students was below 
achievement of white students on the national assessment mathematics test in 1973 
and 1978. The gaps were wider for older students, narrowed for nine-year old 
students over the five-year interval, but stayed approximately the same for seven- 
teen-year-olds. Perhaps the introduction of compensatory programs in the elcmcn 
tary schools and the general absence of such programs in secondary schools can help 
explain these patterns. 
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Can the Achievement Decline Be Reversed? 

On the ScholaMK Aptitude Test (SAT), achievement in maihcmaiKs decreased 
from 492 in 196? to 467 m 1979. a loss of 25 points over the 12 >ear period During 
the same period, verbal scores declined b> 39 points. From 1973 to 1978 achievement 
of seventeen year-olds declined four points on national assessment mathematics 
jests There was essentially no dechne in computation, but there were declines of 
eight or nine points in problem-solving. A challenge for the 1980s will be to sec if 
these downward trends can be reversed, partJcula^ly^m the area of problem-solvmg, 
which the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics recommends as the locus ol 
school mathematics in the 1980s. 

How Will Electronic Computing Technology 
Influence Mathematics Instruction? 

While computer literacy should be addressed in a number of subject areas, 
mathematics teachers will have a major responsibility to provide computer literacy 
instruction. Today, each school system should develop a comprehensive k.l2 pro- 
gram for giving students computer experiences that will prepare them lor the world 
m which they will hvc Not all students need to become experts at computer 
programming, but all students should be able to use computers and understand how 
computers affect their lives. 

The fact that in the **real world" most calculation Will be done by computers and 
calculators implies a change of emphasis m mathematics instruction. The real 
mathematics of knowing what operations to perform will become more important 
while the drudge work of complicated computations will be done electronically. Ot 
course, knowledge of basic facts and mental calculation wiU ^i,|l be important for 
setting up problems and checking to see that results are reasonable. 

There is fear that the use of calculators will hurt students* ability to compute, but 
the results of about 100 research studies conducted since 1975 indicate overwhelm- 
ingly that the use of calculators helps rather than hinders achievement.' 

In An Agenda for Action the National Council of T¥achers of Mathematics 
recommends that mathematics programs in the 1980s should take full advaniage of 
the power of calculators and computers at all grade levels. To accomplish this, 
schools will need to provide the hardware, the software, the iraining of teachers, arid 
the resource and logistical support. Computer use should be imaginative and varied, 
going beyond the traditional modes of drill and practice or mstruction in computer 
programming Computers should be used for classroom demonjuration of mathe- 
matical concepts, for generating tests, worksheets and activities, for constructing 
mathematical models, for tutorial5#for mathematics games and aciivities, for 
simulation of applications of mathematics, for solving problems, for scoring lests 
for processing achievement data, and for a host of other functions. Special courses 
in computer programming and computer science will be necessary, but the use of 
computers and calculators should be totally integrated into mathematics instruction 
at all levels. 

Will There Be Qualified Mathematics Teachers? 

Because of the increasing demand for people with mathematical backgrounds, 
there is a growing ^shortage of cernfied mathematics teachers in ihe country. If 
present and potential mathematics teachers continue to lea^e teaching for more 
lucrative opportunities, then the shortage may become severe" ^ 

In addition to the need to maintain and improve preserv^cc teacher education^v 
there is a continuing need for inservicc education. Certified sei.ondary teachers tend 
to have sufficient subject matter knowledge, but many laok the teaching skills 
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necessary lo address the needs ef low avhicving. poorly motivated students who 
exhibit bchdMor problems and have reading difficulties and other learning prob- 
lems. Primary teachers, on the other hand, may lack knowledge of how youn^; 
children learn maihemaiicT> through experience with concrete manipulative mare- 
rials. Some inter mediate and middle school teachers also have weaknesses and 
anxieties m mathematics that should be addressed. Finally, all teachers will need 
considerable inservice training^ to integrate computers aad calculators into their 
mathematics instruction. , 

, How Will Necessity Curriculum Development Be Accomplished? 

Tfi meet the changes in mathematics instruction for the 1980s and beyond we will 
need new objective*, tests and other evaluation techniques for assessing achievt- 
meni. We will also need curriculum print mattrrials, concrete aaivities and computer 
software. The emphasis will probably be more on modifying and improving what we 
have now than on developing totally new programs as we did in the 1960s 

In the early 1980s federal support for research and development is declining, and 
states and local school districts are feeling financial pressures Consequently, new 
curriculum development v*»ll probably be accomplished primarily by commercial 
publishers. School personnel can influence this development by communicating to 
publishers what is needed and then being selective about buying; publishers tend to 
respond icf the market. 

Will Mithematics Instruction Be a Priority? 

In the wake of the Russian Sputnik launching of 1957, mathematics and science 
received national attention and funding in this country largely through the National 
tional Science foundation. In the late seventies mathematics drew further attention 
ai the state and national levels because of public concern about student competen 
cies in basic skills. Today, with the impact of new technology, the public is aware of 
the increased importance of mathematics. For example, in the 1979 Gallup Poll on 
Education, mathematics was rated at the top of the list of essential subjects In spite 
of declining financial resources for education, there is an increasing demand by the 
public to focus those resources on basic skills instruction. 

II. LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
Mathematics Achievement Has Increased in Minneapolis 

In Minneapolis, as elsewhere in the country, there is concern about achievement 
In recent years the only standardized testing in mathematics has been the SR\ 
mathematics test administered near the end of third and sixth grades In the middle 
seventies our students scored at grade level at4he end of the third grade, but they 
were below grade level by the end of sixth grade. Now achievement has improved at 
both levels— from three years, nine months to four years, four months at grade 
three, and from six years, four months to seven years, three months in computation 
at grade six. In addition, during 1981 we started administering the California 
Achievement Test at the end of grade eight. Our median students scored at a grade 
- level of nine years, eight months in both mathematics concepts and computation - a 
full year above national norms. 

What Approach Did We Use to Increase Achievement? 

In Minneapohs, the concerns of school administrators helped focus attention on 
mathematics instruction. Throughout the city, more Title I resources were allocated 
to mathematics, and in each building there was a greater focus of effort, time and 
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resources on mathcindttc^ Mmneapolii has had a strong commiimcni lo alierndi»\e 
schools, so we allowed different schools to develop individual progtam^y. Our 
general strategy was to get a number of promising practices started, to ideniif> 
which practice produced the greatest results, and then to replicate those praciKCb in 
other classrooms. We found the increases in Ichievemeni very uneven, v\iih som^ 
schools showing dramatic increasK^jj^rec grade levels or more) and others showing 
virtually no change. We found man>b{^r grmtest increases taking place in Talc 1 
schools that traditionally scored well belotKgt^de level. Some of those schools were 
now scormg a year or more above grade level. We looked at these high a.chieung 
•schools to identify the factors that have contributed to the high achicvcnreni. 

What Factors Contribute to Achievement? * 

On the basis of our observations of practices in the high achieving schools, we 
identified ten factors: 

1. Commitment to mathematics instruction • 

2. High expectation 

3. Time on task . . 

4. Leadership 

5. Clear objectives with testing to match 

6. SyHematic approach . - ' ' * 
• 7. Skills mainfendnce 

' 8. Learning materials and teaching strategies 
% Knowledgeable teachers, /• ' 

M), Posltive reinforcemenl ' ^ 

Following the development of this listseyeral years ago, vst* hav< !jc^n rlsulis ul a 
number of studies.on school effectiveness. The results of these siudic*) ic^nd to be m 
general agreement with our conclusions, thereby increasing our confidence boih m 
the studies and in our observations. 

^ We found leadership to be a particularly important factor. Elementary principals 
in KlmnejJpohs, as elsewhere^ generally lack strong mathematics backgrounds In 
. schools th^t showed increased achievement, principals tended to idem it > a ke> 
'faculty member to provide leadership and expertise. That person spent at IcaM pan 
time as a mathem«tic^ resource teacher for the building, coordinating the program 
and providing support and training for teachers. The pnncip^rsiole in ideniilsmg 
and supporting this person was vital. 

To help teachers tead^ (o objectives and implement a s>Mcmatic approach to 
mathematics instruction, we developed an instructiev^al managcmcni svsicni with 
criterion referenced tests keyed to objextu^s We also provided individual and class 
profile charts and a prescription indev that keyed learning materials to objectives. 
Jmplenrentation was voluntary and about a third of our schools use*d the svsicni 
S6meof the schools using our approach quickly showed gams in achicv-eniciii wlnU 
others initially did not. Through this evpenencc wc came to conclude iIuk an 
^ instructional management system is similar to an accounting svsteni. Bv iisell a good 
aceOuntmg system provides information upon which sound decisions can be in^idc. 
thereby making a profit more Iikelv. 

Skills maintenance— the systematic rcviev^ ol previouslv learned skills— is a 
factor that nearly always results in increased achievement. \\e actuallv Iciiriicd 
about the effectiveness of skills maintenance Ironi one ot our teachers. Her sUuUnis 
showed remarkable gams after she implemented dailv revieUs. She produced *.\er 
cises by Using COMPUTH, a program developed in Minneapolis that uses a <oiM 
putcr to generate exercises. Wc found that while the computer ts helpliil. ii is ikm 
absolutely necessary for skills maintenance. The essential element is luqiieiu uunii 
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tcnancc sessions, preferably five to fificcn minutes every day or ever^y-othv day 
SKills maintenance should also include some tcst^^aking skills. 

The most important thing thai we have learned in Minneapolis is that virtually all • 
students can achieve in mathematics, regardless of socio-economic status, race, 
farady situation, or any other factor. The notion that certain groups of students jff^ 
should b^witten off is malicious nonsense. We tend to get the kind of achievement^'^ 
we expect. 



III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations for improving basic mathematical skills instruc- 
tion are based on research and our experience in Minneapolis. 

EsUbllsh Competence In Mtthemtlics ts a Priority 

Every school and school district should have a written policy statement that 
clearly identifies instruction in basic skills as a priority. This statement— which 
should specifically identify mathematics (not just computation) as a basic skill— will 
have impact if it is clearly communicated .to administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, and community artd is backed by the allocation of resources. 

Assess the Present Situation 

Existing data on achievement and enrollment in mathematics should be assessed 
to determine the strengths and weaknesses of the program. Additional testing and 
surveys may be required to address unanswered questions. The assessment data 
should serve to define the problem(s) to be solved. 

Develop and Support Leadership 

Line administrators, especially building principals, are in key positions to influ- 
ence instruction. Usually additional curriculum leader^ip is needed both at the 
building and district levels. Since mathematics is rarely a curriculum strength of hne 
admimstrators, they can usually be most effective by identifying and supporting 
staff leaders with expertise in mathematics. Department chairpersons serve as 
leaders at the second^ level. A similar type of leadership can be effective at the 
elementary level. Schooldistricts of sufficient size should have mathematics supervi- 
sors and resource teachers. These leaders in mathematics should be encouraged to 
participate in the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and National 
Council of Supervisors of Mathematics. u 

Establish a Qlmate for Learning 

For learning to take place, a school must have an orderly atmosphere and be free 
of disruptions. The disapline policy should be firm and fair with the aim of leading 
students from externally imposed discipline to self -discipline The school should 
develop an atmosphere that promotes learning and inquiry. 

Exhibit Hiih ExpecUtlons 

Research confirms that expectations become self fulfilling prophesies Adminis- 
trators should therefore convey expectations for high achievement to teachers, 
students and parents. Tbachcrs in turn shoul(^ transmit those expectations to stu- 
dents and parents. When everyone believes that achfevement can improve and works 
at it, then it almost invariably does improve. 
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Idenllf> Clear Objectives wjlh Testing to Match 

Research on s^^hool efU\li\cncss indKalcs that a^^hievcmenf is higher In s».hools 
where instruction focuses on specilic objc^^iives that are known to students, 
teachers, parents, and administration ObjeUives'in basK rrwihemaiVal skills should 
addrcsj> 4II ten skill areas Identified bv the National Council of Super\isors o! 
Mathematics* In order to diagnose individual ^tvdent needs, monitor progress and 
provide for improvement of instruction, testing and other evaluation must match 
the objectives of.the program. 

Provide Systematic In§truction That Addresses the Objectives 

Instruction should be designed specif icaJI> to meet the objectives. Students 
should be assessed just pnor to instruction to dctcrmme if they have the nc^^essary 
prerequisite skills or if they have already mastered some of the objectives, histruc- 
tion should then concentrate on closing the gap between what students know and 
what they are expected to learn. This approach should not preclude open-ended 
learning ihat goes beyond the objectives. 

* 

Make Provisions for Maintenance of Previously Learned Skills 

Probably the most effective way to improve achievement is to implement a skills 
maintenance program in which previously learned skills are regularly and systemati- 
cally reviewed (A five to fifteen minute review every day or every other day is most 
effective ) It is easier to stop students from fprgctting than to let them forget and 
then teach them over again. Skills maintenance is an excellent transition activity 
after recess or lunch or at the beginning of a period, and any teacher, from the most 
progressive to the most conservative, ^.an implement a skills maintenance program 
with relatively little inscrvice. 

Identify or Develop Appropriate ^ » < 

Learning Materials and Teaching Strategies * - • 

Learning materials and teaching ^ratcgics should be varied and intcresiing for 
students and should focus specifically on the objectives. The selection of materials 
and strat6|);es should be infiuenced by research as well as experience. For exarppic, 
mathematics cohpeptscan be learned through manipulative experiences with con- 
Crete materials The self paced model for individualizing instruction has tended to 
be costly.and ineffective/ On the other hand, practices such as group instruction and 
cooperative learning show promise for cost-effective mstructioTi in mathematics. 

Provide Appropriate Staff Development 

Many teachers need to learn how to teach to objectives. Too often we emphasize 
covering material when we should be uncovering mathematical concepts. Staff 
development needs should be identified through test data, staff surveys and recom- 
mendations of specialis*ts in mathematics cdug^iion. 

Ensure that Students Spend Sufficient Time on Task 

Research evidence confirms the common sense observation that the amount of 
time spent on task strongly influences achievement. At the primary level about forty 
minutts a day should be allocated for mathematics, while at the intermediate and 
secondary leOels approximately an hour of class time should be used. Time on task is 
the amount of time students spend actually learning mathematics, both m class and 
m doing homework Teaching effectiveness can be increased by carefully siruCturing 
class time so that practically all of it is devoted to learning. 
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Invorpurate FtchnoloK) inio (he Ma(hema(ii!> Program 

MalhematKs programs al all IcncK slioulcl lake lull aclsantage ol the poNNer ol 
calculators and computers. L sed eltectneh m a sarietv ot imaguiatiNe Nsays. these 
devices xsill help rather than hmder leafning, and students need experience sMih 
them in order to develop i-oniputer literacy in the computer age ^ 
Provide SJudenU with Information about Mathematics and Their Futures 

A key factor in vvhether a student elects higher level mathematics courses in high 
school IS how useful the course will be. Lack of knowledge about the importance ol 
mathematics in keeping career and education options open ^aii lead to maHiematics 
avoidance. Particular etforts should be made to convey this inlormation to girls and 
minorities to overcome the stereotype that mathematics is only for the pale and 
male. 

Provide Students and Staff with Positive Reinforcement 

Teachers should receive both written and oral praise Irom their administrators 
for mcrcascs in achievement by their students. Likewise, students should receive 
praise for achievement from their teachers. Ultimately the most important motiva- 
tor IS one's own knowledge that one has done well. With this m mind students 
should receive immediate feedback as to the correctness of their work Then thev 
can either set out to rc^;tify the mistakes or take pride in the accomplishment and go 
on to something new. 

Use the Results of K*alualion lo Improve Instruction 

Schools can analyze test results to identify strengths and weaknesses in instruc- 
tion and to determine the needs of individual students or groups of students Strong 
programs teachers and teaching strategies can be identified through evaluation 
data; efforts can then be to replicate those strengths in other settings 
Effectively Communicate Priorities. Expectations and Programs 

School leaders can set a tone by effectively communicating high expectations for 
achievement and by stressing the priority of basic skills instruction. Inforniaiion 
.should be communicated to faculty, students, parents, and the conimuiiity When 
new Ideas are being tried it is probably best to give them a low profile until they have 
proven successful. If they are unsuccessful, then it is easier in the absence of 
publicity to modify or discard them. Successes should be given a full measure of 
publicity with credit going to all who contributed. 

V. CONCLUSION 

The public sees achievement in mathematics as an educational priority, and 
achievement can be improved significantly by following the recommendations given 
here Students from all backgrounds can perform at or above national averages^ 
What we need is school leadership thai wants to improve achievement, believes that 
achievement can be improved and follows through to see that it does improve. 
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PART IV: 
READING 



{ ■ 

RF.ADING: THK ART Of THK STATE 

« 

Lloyd W. Kline 
!tuerna(tonal Reading Association ^ 

What do we knovv about reading as one of the basi^ skills being tauglu in iIk L-niied 
Stales? And, knowing that, where do we go from here? 

I wish that questioiUu^vsked so simply ^ould be answered the same wa\. U\ trying 
to summarize what we know aboui"T^ding,'«lia\v Joes one absorb, mtcgratL, anji 
synthesize the ^.ontents of the more than 200 professional journals annotated annu 
ally in the Summary of Imesiigattons Relating to Readmg published by the Iriitrna 
lional Reading Association, which is itself only one of se\eral organi/aiions dcdi- 
vated solely to the field? Short of being an editor oneself, how does one even begiu 
to gain access to the 1500 manuscripts sent full of hope and consecrated professional 
trulji each year to the journals of that single Association, or to the additional 
thousands of manuscripts sent to the fifty or mote other journals that carry the 
word reading or its concept in their titles? We have not yet asked how to collect and 
read the thousands of papers presented on the topic of reading at various profcs- 
Monal conferences each year, nor how to probe the plans, records, and projects of 
the hundreds of textbook publishers in the field, nor how lo peruse the day-io-da> 
lesson plans of most of the more than two or three million teachers in our schools 
who give over at least part of their instruction lo reading, whcthef or not they 
recognize that they arc doing so. I have titled mv remarks **The Art of the State" 
with such challenges in mind and with irony aforethought— the state being cata- 
tonic, the art magic, and the attempt sheer madness. \Vhatc\cr 1 say on the topic, 1 
hereby preface with the disclaimer implied in thai truest of sophomore graffiti, ALL 
GENERALIZATIONS ARE FALSE! 

What 1 shall do m this mad attempt is offer three statements of principle about 
the teaching of reading that I believe afc widely accepted as true, and follow them 
with three statements of need that I believe we should pursue into the immediate 
future in the teaching of reading. 

ImporUnce of Conlexl 

. The first statement is one we can support with plenty of empirical evidence, no 
matter what the specific sub-topic of study within reading. CONTEXT IS ALMOST 
ALWAYS PREFERABLE TO ISOLATION. That statement is true whether we are 
talking about interpreting a reading test score out of the context of an individual s 
total bfc, or teaching a lesson on the sound of or the spellings of the schwa out of 
the context of words and sentences av the learner tises them, or thinking we are 
experts m language when we consider it out of the context of its many, many levels 
and uses, or behevmg we are leacfting a youngster to read out of the context of that 
youngster's expectations, cares, doubts, questions, loves, hates, or extrapolating the 
results of one small research study out of the context of the my^fry and awesome 
nes^ by which any of us at random learns to read. Delve into alt the research on 
reading that you can and listen well to all the personal accounts both of learning to 
read and of]/(eaching it. then, as a teacher, ask yourself next Monday morning, 
"What are the contexts of what I am about to say or do, and what arc the contexts in 
which and out of which those around me will hear it said or see it done?" Having 
asked, you will almost certainly teach with greater care, with greater humility, and, 
one hopes, with greater effectiveness. Teaching letters and sounds out of the context 
of utterance, utterance out of the context of literature in its broadest sense, litera 
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lurc out of the tonlCM of society, of time and place, of life itself, makes your efforts 
d^ d leachet but the empty tinkle of brass or sound of c>mbaJ**as the word goes For 
ihis lirsi generalization, empirical evidence abounds from'a m>nad of sources and 
sub-iopical areas of study. CONTEXT IS ALMOST ALWAYS PREFERABLE TO 
ISOLATlONr 

through the general interest of researchers during much of the recent decade m 
schema theory, in discourse analysis, in **stringV' of letters, in words, and in 
sentences, one senses a growing consensus that while components of language and 
(he processes of reading and of leatnmg to read Can be studied and described in 
discrete and minuscule detail, the s'um of those tiny parts does not necessarily result 
in effective reading nor in nurtun^ig avid readers. Such reading and such readers 
always occur in multivariate contexts, social, motivational, cognitive, instruc 
tional, what have you, and in sequences that can vary radically from reader to 
reader, whether wc label ih^ reader remedial, developmental, criticaL functional, 
cevteational, or giUed. Describing deiails of the grammatical structures and vocabu 
lanes of language and the theoretical sequences of sub skills of reading offers 
scholars a scientific shorthand by which they can talk with each other more effi 
ciently about language and about reading, but describing those minute details out of 
context to a learner struggling to read probably adds to the struggle while detracting 
from the reading. 

Importance of Structure 

There is also sufficient empirical evidence for my second statemftfl^t of what 
know about the teaching of reading. STRUCTURE IS USUALLY PREFERABLE 
TO F RAGMENTATION. Wc can see this principle at work in studies of discipline in 
the classroom, in comparison of "achievement scores from "more orderly*' schools 
with those from "less orderly** schools, in assessment of attitudes and morale of 
both students and teachers in various school settings, in the similar levels of 
effectiveness apparent in vastly different reading programs, in the readiness for 
learning that students w host: lives are in turmoil fail to btmg to the classroom, in the 
expressed satisfaction of parents when they are assured their youngsters arc safe in 
School, and in the generally accepted notion that while no specific system of reading 
instruction works with all students, just aj^ut any system works with most Next 
Monday mc^rning, bring a sense of order to your classroom by knowing exactly what 
It IS you are trying to do, by letting your students in on that knowledge, and by 
expecting appf<ggriate behavior of them. Bringing Order to the educational process, 
by the way, does not rule out the creative and divergent, for even if one marches to a 
different drummer, it is still to the rhythm of a drum, not to the random patter of 
accident or happenstance. 

Perhaps this second principle, that order is preferable to chaos, is simply 
fret their o\*n children through the anxious years of day to day classroom reality 
And, for at least fifteen years, the so-called regional laboratories have been at work 
that universe at^any givcrt moment is more than a lucky creature comfort, it is the 
definition o/ sanity itself arnd a key to individual human survival. Little wonder that 
the principle proves useful" and effective in the teaching of reading. It is to gain a 
sense of order that the teacher of reading needs to understand the structure of 
language, its compontfnt parts, and how they fit together in each of ihc several 
theories of language and reading process now current. Even though that teacher 
need rarely if pvcr teach those components and theories as such to a class, the 
structures and theories will underlie the teaching, will give context and purpose and 
shape to the questioning strategics, to the instructional techniques, to the selection 
of materials, to the apalysis of individual reading problems in that teacher *s class 
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room A sixth grader need not uMd^^r^laIld binarv mathemalki in order to play 
Asteroids at the lo\.ul cicwtionu cmpunuiu. nor solid vute plivsics to use the pocket 
cakulator. Neither doc? that sivth gradti nccxl to verbali/c inlrKalc» prmciples^f 
phoneme grapheme relationships in order to rea>j \\cll. At the same time, to claril> 
what 1 ^aid earlier'about the importance o\' contefis, tt apparently docs not work 
well pcdagogically simply-to immerse a learner into all contexts at oncc and hope for 
the best, smkorswmi. A sense of order and 'an ^active recognition of specific 
contexts go hand m hand til v\hat we know is important and true in reading 
instruction. To provide thai sense of order qualified by context is one of a teacher s 
primary responsibilities. 

«• 

liljgtct of PJurAlism , * * . 

The third principle I.sJ|;gcst4vcTrold about reading has of late taken on renewed, 
insistent pohlical urgency. Little wonder, sincC it involves the substances and pur- 
poses of reading more publicly and dramatically than do the pr^^wesscs and pedagogy 
oT reading. Thifre is a strong measure of belief among us t^^at PLURALISM IS 
PREFERABLE TO UNIFORMITY. Arguments about Black English, controversies 
over teaching Engli#i as a second language, disputes over the funding of bilingual 
programs, battles over book selection and standardized testing have broken vvell 
beyond ihe classrooms and school libraries of America, they are being fought and 
adjudicated \n courtrooms coast to-coast at an increasing pace and with alarming 
frequency. Perhaps sucki litigation represents a turn quite literally to courts of last 
resort bcvause educatJrs have been so inconclusive and shown so little cohesion 
among themselves. Our hearts probably unite In the principle so easily staled as 
pluralism, our heads split open, our brains spill^helta skelter _whcn we attempt to 
determine precisely what it mean^ to pufthc principle into practice. 

No matter, the principle of plurahsm remains a belief common to almost all of us 
m reading insiruviion. In pratew, we seek plural»m of theoretical base and solid 
research m devising our instructional strategies, our program 'designs, our text 
books, Our classroom iCchniques. our assessments of students\abilities, interests, ^ 
and achievemeais^ In Siibsian<e, we worry about accommodatmg those who wh^arge 
our materials wjth sexism, racism, ageism, whiFc we try to preserve original icXts 
that have come dow n to .u^ through the ages. How do we simjwllaneously serve.al! the 
passions, all the persuasions, all ih^belicfs that humankind falls heu lo (heiress to?) 
when our immediate, task as reading teachers is so often sirpply gctt^irtg Johnny 
(Janic?) to read anything at all that appears os\ our assigned rcadin^list? How do we 
allot fair measure to each and every lUdividuars sensitivities in ethics^ and morality 
without (porting to language and literature so bjanyl, so devoid of morality and 
ethiw and^Micf and value and substance as to be not wo(>th reading? In audience, we 
agy)ttue over how mosi effectively,. and economicalty to approach the lyrfrngual 

^ learner a:> weil as the monolingual, the religious fui^damenMlisl as well as the scvular 
humanist, the child a» unique individual in its own natural.ti^t as well as that sanxe 
child as duly ordained legial and moral responsibrlity of its parents, 

I'pfJrtun^tclv and ironically, ouf afftnipts to reconcile and serve pluralism have 
led us tov often lo pretend there is ng^morality nor stance jn our teaching of reading. 
\Ve«havC H)o olien trrtd lo avoid issues of substance rather that^ c<Jn fronting williin 
ihcm values in general, or^onc might even hope, valuC> held iri cOnimoft amoi^^ our 

f sludenis. Our latlurc lo understand Oiir.«shor^wOming in that regard. perhaps 
simpl^v our trwsiraiiun iji cdming to gtips with the tough issiies and struggles needed 
to resolve n. or both, have/ucled thc'comfslaints pf mar^y of ou^ most voull critics^ 
Stephen Arons summarizes the situation in an article, in Sdlurda\ Reiiex^ (Juhc 
1981. page 19) ''Jhe loss of cojxknsus complicates the central problem these 



parents m piulc-^pifeul Ubiaridns, prolcsMonai. educators, and the culture m 
general, the mabilii) to make moral judgnYeni^ " We ^annol dodge these most basi^ 
of questions m this most basic of skills, reading. Skills to what ends? What kinds of 
skills'' Lcjrcls of skill for what levels of living? Living for what ends? In the very 
earliest models of Ameri».an reading inslru».tion, the purposes of reading and the 
purposes of life were one and the same and easily stated and understood, to love 
God and to serve Him forever. Even if we \vere miraculously to get everyone to agree 
today that God is a he, or indeed that a god exists, the industrial model on whkh our. 
Schools are largely patterned does not ask ''What is life?" so often as it asks "What 
pays off? W hat is most effrcieni, as reflected in (he mass production of students and 
of reading scores?" 

These questions of prot^ess, of substance, and of audience get mixed up quite 
tcadily in much of the public mind. One begins, for instance, distrusting secular 
humamsm^and ends up carping at any msiructional approach other than phonics in 
the fiJst grade reading program. Or, one dedicates oneself to the innate sacrcdness of 
the individual human being within agovernment of, by, and for everyone, artd ends 
up acquiescing in the massive disruption and imminent dismantling of a public 
school system that such government has traditionally secured. The jury is still very 
much out, literally in many cases, with the issues raised by this third statement of 
mine on where we are in the teaching Of reading. But, except in the minds of a sparse 
few, the principle remains intact across the political spectrum. PLURALISM IS 
PREFLRABl L fO UNIF0RMIT\. In fad, some of our^more dispassionate social 
observers see right and (eft meeting on the other side of a full circle m this basic 
principle, for the purpose behind it is [o make the world as safe for me and mine as it 
seems to be for others. In reading education, there are zealots for this or that 
approach, advocates for this or, that special group of learners, but few of these 

believers arc completely blind to the many v isions of truth other than their ow n 

^ 

* Need for Educational Engineering 

Assuming that the three statements of pnncipJc 1 have offered here indeed reflect 
the educational state of the an in ftrading a-s a basic ^ikill, where do we go from here'' 
What lies ahead'* W hat needs are riot being addrcs'ied adequately? 

1 thmk our first priorilv as prolcssional reading educators should be a thorough 
recognition and resolution of the NEED, FOR EDL'CATlONAL ENGINEERING 
*ln teacher education, surricu^um design* classroom organization, materials develop 
ment, research modcls,'and personnel uiiIi/alioA* *vcneed engineering where almost 
none now exists. Whether we like the sound of it or not, the truth is that we m 
America have shaped an educational syMem according to an industrial model of 
mass productiLMi, but we havcyet to' deCelogJ^ie engiiK-ers tha't mdustry has 
xleveloped to work constantly and productively at brwlgmg t))e gaps {)etween theory, 
or "pure ' research, and apphcairion or practice. Textbook piiblishefs have probably 
come closest to scrVing the rolcbf engineers m education, but they have by defini 
tion m our sOcictAi, that is, by the rulei of commerceV conformed their products to 
realities ot »i niash demlvratic markefplacc; ^s much as to "academic^ theory and 
.research Educational researchers, by and large, hayc reflected the medieval tradi 
(ions thai arc their heritage as university scholars by dis^tammg the msirketplace, 
with all iiC corrjLipiing.influenccs'and confoundiog' facts" ;;of life Their medieval 
^forebears depended Ctri ihe patronage of cardinal Or king- to butter their bread, 
ali^wing^ihcm as scholars lojwelf h\^nored and seciirc m their realms of intellectual 
jvOry.the c^nrcmporars n]CdievalKi counts on a governmtint grant ot a foundation 
bapdout with which to cMablish his or her syatus as master and ?dorn the surround 
mg handful of graduate ejiie wiih peiarls of wisdom (larded. occasionally with 



consultant fees (or M^inc ol the dirtier work) 

Obviously, education suiters Irom a mismatch, a*" modkval model Nccurdv iii 
place at one level in whuh researchers and theorists ponder proiundiikN and 
patiently tarry outi^rewtous inquiries about the alphas and v»nitLia\ ol Kadiiii: a> 
process and content, and an industrial model clanking along at another IcvtL 
churning out a potpourri of students portrayed in endless ranl^s and files ol 
disarmingly simplistK statistical analysis, while disgrMnt4ed tea..her^, diNirusiiul 
parents, and.dissatisficd taxpayers, lake turns alternately throwing grca!»cbalN and 
wrenches into the works. The niedieval masters disparage or snub the it \l book 
producers^ and quite often they also snub the leathers of teachers, sonie of vshoni. 
by U^e way, try valiantly to play an engineering role, but wnhout the irammg of llit 
resources needed for that role. Trainers of teachers, in turn, both prescrvitc and 
inservice, have probably carried on little research of their own since ihc completion 
of whichever graduate degree got them oui of the fronihncs and into ihcir prcscni 
positions, where thr^are trapped between iwo warring sirangcrN. And, wla>>iouiii 
teachers, for their pari, tend to cut both medieval masters and teacher irauicis oui 
of any sustained dialcsue with the immediate and somewhat wuri qucsitou, Bui. 
what do 1 do Monday morning?" 

With that pomay^ of reading education in mind, whether or not 1 have been 
entirely fair m drajK^it, what kinds of questions might wt ask ol the cducalional 
engmccr? WhaMfroblcVis might the educational engineer soUt.* lor siaricrs. wc 
could ask for a^andid aifid definitive list of what works wdl iii the indusirial model, 
what works wwl in tlv/mcdieval model. Standardized tests and basal readers in-ihe 
former, certaiiibvp^sonali/ation and globahsm in the laiKr, lor sure. But. whai 
other advantages inhere in each? What disadvantages? Whai do the two models 
have to offer each other? How can thev be brought closer together in tlic cduca 
tional enterprise? How does the research at Bell 1 aboratories result in belter service 
in communication for Jodv Thompson in Llvfia, Ohio? What happens at the 
Dupont Experimental Station in Wilmington, Delaware, thai brings cheaper, 
stronger polymers to' manufacturers and consumers around the world? 

A good program of educational engineering wilt help us to see ilic lorcst in spik 
of our penchant for contemplating trees In reading clinic alter reading eUnie. lor 
instance, we take for gramed a higher percentage ol greater success with worse 
problem readers than we would csct expect ol regular classroom reading msirucuon. 
How can we explore that phenomenon so as to apply the lads within it lo improving 
classroom instruction generally? At whai cosis? W ith whai resources, whai cOnlfgu" 
rations of time and space and personnel and materials and equipment? 

There are those industries that depend on basic research, research that yields 
insight or knowledge that is then engineered into succcsslul application in serMccs. 
products, or information, and we can ask ol them whai it is they ask ol thcniselves, 
how they operate. I am sure that one ol the questions they raise sooner rather than 
later in their top research projects is how likely it is that the project will evcnuialty 
pay off in the mar k*ct place— that is, in services, products, or in lor mat ion It a 
project IS at least somewhat likely to pay off, approximately when and with whai 
percentage of return on the dollar investment in research and devjj^pnient ? II 
answers along the >vay seem loo negative in light of everything thai the enurorise is 
trying to accomplish withm its budget, then the projeci is dropped, n*.) mittilTfTow 
dear to the hearts of its sponsors or how interesting it may be as a pursuit ol 
knowledge for its own.sake. C ontrasi thai rational, considered approach to research 
and the applied programs that grow out of it'with the esoteric taissc/ faire approach 
evident in some of the titles of articles that punctuate many of pur professional 
journals, of presentations that dof many of our professional conferences, ot studies 
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lhai duller loo mdn> editions of DtsicrtQiton AbstraLts in cdu».alion. If individuals 
indeed learn lo read at varying rales and iimei and m various sequences, which is 
almosl\.mainl> irue, what are the pOlcniial impluaiions for i.lassroom instruction, 
if any, of the lasl twenly research lopus >ou have seen posed» or of the last twenty 
lesson plans of-vurriculum guides you have read? If there arc no such implications, 
and if we have continued to assume "the classroom" as a gisen in reading insUuc 
lion, question whether or not the research or the lessons should have been carried 
oul» no maiter how dean the design, how rigorous the method of research, how 
talented the teacher. 

FacedAviih thirty mdisiduaU in a hectic classroom, ^vnsidcr ihclcgitiniacy of the 
case study as an engineering problem. Sorry lhat we cannot cn^iinocr a cast' study for 
every child every week or so, again assuming that "classroom" is a giscn, how dose 
can we come to the ideal * \V hat kindi» of training and i-la^sroom organisation would 
it require, what kinds of ddministrati\e ^support, management, scheduling, staff 
utilization? Those are questions lo be grappled by engineers, not by researchers nor 
by classroom teachers, nor perhaps even by trainers of teachers, although those who 
are now in teacher training and supervisory positions seem most i-onscnicnily placed 
to take (Mr*engineering roles. 

I suspect realt<lically that all of us at every level could benefit from devoting at 
least a bil of our pr4)fessional effort lo engineering, even as ^.lassroom teachers 
aUeady develop some of thOir own instructional materials, and as uniscrsay scholars 
tret their own ».hildren' through ihe anxious years of day to day classroom reality. 
And, for at least liliecn \cars, the so-called regional laboratories hase been at work 
in "research and deseUtpmcnl," perhaps the closest \mencan education has conie 
to establishing an engineering component Beyond alt lhat, however, what we need, 
it we persist in following an indiisirial model in running our schools, is the de\elop 
menl ol a new profession, lhai of educational engineering, I ike its industrial 
predecessor s, thai model will K at least tluec-tiered, with labor ttt or > engineers, 
consulting engineers, and tteld engineer?* playing their respedise roles in analyzing 
and soUin^: problems ol reading in struct ion, bridging tlial huge gap between re 
searchers and pra*.iitioners ' 

Changes in Literacy 

A second niaior need we lace in reading education is a candid acknowledgment 
and exploration ol the C H \\C.I\C. SHAPE Ol I ITLRAC V, including the com 
puier resoluiion in comrnunicaiions There are many time honored assumptions 
about reading thai wc ne\er ihink of questioning, and much that we do not know 
about reading and hase not yet siuJied I am sure that most teachers, consultants, 
and researchers in ihe held ol reading, tor instance, are all but completely unaware 
of the existence and saluable projects of the Association of American I^lbllshers, or 
of the Book Industry Study Ciroup which conducts and reports market analysis in 
the broadest sense I ew if any educators keep up with Publishers Ha'A/i, the bible 
of bookselling, nor do they even know there is such a resource as 1 oltt) 'J he 
\1a)iazttw tor MuKUzme Kfana^enw/U, both of whtdTwOulUreeplhcm up to daiebn 
American reading habits and the technology of pririt production How mans ol 
them reali/e that every concei\able string of intormation yet programmed inio 
computers— fantastically complex inlorrnaiion rnanipulable by countless matrices iii 
the most recent cquipmeni— has been rephrased from ordinary discourse mio the 
cxclusivelv yjs.no tramework ol binary logic, that some of those machines now 
automatically fiypheriaie words, correct spelling and grammar, and merge tunctions 
at one simple keyboard lhat only a few years Ago required three separate depart 
menis m ihe modern office— data processing, word processing, and typography? 
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NULuhan erred m m lea>i one lundamental wa> svhen he proclaimed the obsole^ 
cence of priDt communicahon fifteen^years ago« he faikd lo foresee the use of the 
.computer a revolutionar> tool that extends those traditional means of communi 
cation — reading and writmg 

Looking from such points of view outside the education estabhshment, to 
spcak« we need not peer into the future to fmd things we ought to consider but have 
not. How important is it for curriculum and instruction, motivation and materials 
development, to revognize that each issue of Htghhghtb for Children comes off the 
press in more copies than there are units of all Beverl> Clear >s paperback books lO^ 
print, or that Tiger Beat and Teen Beat both rank m the top one and a half percent 
of circulation among the more than 12,000 magazines currently published in the 
United States? How much attention should teachers and researchers in reading*- 
comprehension and perception give to the fact that magazine designers and art 
directors are paid at least as much as text editors and infinitely more than writers? 
Are publishers fooling themselves about what is important in capturing a reader, 
motivating a reader, communicating with a reader, persuading a reader b> visual 
means alone to part with money for the*magazme and be happier and perhaps more 
knowledgeable for having done so? What docs a book provide that a magazine doCs 
not** How literate are posters, record covers, graffiti? How many **reading sub- 
skills** are in play as a youngster elcvtronically battles Space Invaders, scanning the 
screen, quarter *s worth after quarter's worth, for hours on end? Does reading the 
message on a video screen require the same perceptual skills and the same thought 
processes, the same inslmds and habits, as reading print on paper? How different is 
It to Scroll a message electronically by pressing a button rather than to turn to the 
next page m a book or magazine? Which sub skills m reading or writing or mathe 
mafics are really basic when the machine in front of you or in your shirt pocket or 
purse van calculate, compare, scan, or manipulate factual information at your 
command faster than you can? What remains exclusively the province of print 
communication, or most appropriate to print rather than to other means of com 
munication? 

The shape of literacy is changing, and 1 am not even confident that reading 
educators have caught up to the status quo from which the change has been 
launched. Whether or not the fact seems important to you, a phone company 
representative can tell you that for the average person, a push button phone is about 
27 percent faster to operate than a conventional dial phone. Should we not at least 
ask similar kinds of questions of the processes and means of print communication 
that we claim as our professional specialty? 

Morality of Education 

Here is my third statement of need as wc try to visualize what is ahead fducatioH 
ally in reading as a basic skill. Wc need a thorough acknowledgment and exploration 
of the fact that NO SKILL IS AMORAL, and that every fact, every process, qvery 
utterance, almost every word, is laden with values to some degree. Yet, in a society 
that professes Constitutionally to be non sectarian, what morality, what cthic, what 
ritual, what system of belief, what professed truth will prove acceptable taall — or to 
any? I am not sure we need ask nor answer that question that way, but 1 expanded it 
and suggested many implications in the third of my earlier statements about where 
we are in the teaching of reading. Our challenges for the next few years arc rather 
clearly spelled out or implied in that passage. The fact that 1 choose not to repeat 
here the several points already offcrcli there should not suggest that this third 
statement of need js atfy less urgent nor less heartfelt than the other two. 
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Siimmiry ind RecommeadnUuns 

Reading as a basic skill is doin^ mcI! in America, quantitatively and probably 
qualitatively, even >vithin the educational vontexi of an industrial model. Market 
statistics on numbers of readers and ^^hat they are reading ^jDunterbalan^e nvyopiw 
reading of test scores. John Burmuth vaUulated in an artiUe in Tis/d/e Language 
(Spring 1978). that in the workplace alone reading activities accounted for 23.5 
percent of 197^*s gross national product. 1 doubt that the figure has wavered much 
since then. That estimate does not take into acxount reading for pleasure, for 
information outside the >vorkplace, for formal schooling. We have reason enough to 
bring the full force of our professional, poluical, economic, and scienuHc efforts to 
improving reading as a basic skill. Yet, returning to the title of my remarks, 'The 
Art of tHeState^** it is stil! true that reading is at least as much art as it is science. It is 
also still true that the most bro^dlv literate political state is one that boasts a highly 
civilized society. Firmly rooted in the first truth, let us work confidently toward ever 
greater realization of the second. 

In summary, then, I see reading educators recognizing the importance of context, 
structure, and pluralism. If we are to move ahead in the teaching of reading as a 
basiv skill, we need a new thrust in educational engineering, accurate description and 
assessment of contemporary literacy, especially in light of technological develop 
ments in communication, and acknowle'dginent and exploration of pluralism as a . 
-philosophy of instruction and as a fact of educational l[fc. 
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FOUR ESSENTIAL CHANGES 
IN COMPREHENSION INST.RVCTIO^ 

t 

R David Pearson 
University of Illinois 

Reflecting upon the past 15 years In reading education, I am impressed b> some 
significant changes (n the concjerns of educators about reading-instruction. / 
When I first entered the nc1d» the i^ucs of debate were as follows: 
( a ) What is the best way to teach beginning reading? * 
( b ) Should the alphabet be taught as a prerequisite to reading instruction? 
( c ) How can a school build a sound individualized reading program? 
Even at that time onl> a few of m> colleagues believed that our energies and efforts 
should.be focused on the cqmprehension issue. Some even thought that there was 
Ihtle one coutd do.to teach comprehension (believing, I suppose, that it was a matter 
properly left in the Ijiands of the gods responsible for the genetic transmittal of 
intelligence). 

But times have changed. For better or worse, at least if one is to regard available 
instructional materials as a barometer of practijce, the issue of early reading seems 
settled. All but a few dust gathering commercial programs teav^h phonics early and 
intensively, even those programs produced by publishers thatpnly a dev^ade earlier 
systematically delayed phonics until a sizeable number of words had been learned at 
sight. 

Also, it is hard to find commercial reading programs that do not teach the 
alphabet early. In some, letter sounds as well as letter names are taught prior to that 
first encounter with real stories. 

I mean neither to celebrate nor to condemn the broad consensus on these issues, 
rather, I only make the observation that broad consensus frees us to examine other 
issues that may previously have gone unexamined. 

Regarding individualization, two kinds of consensus were reached. ''(I) that 
progress in reading should be monitored frequently, minutely (note the myriad of 
specific skills tests at the end of every .unit and level in most i^ommercial programs), 
and individually, and (2) that individualized instruction meant offering practice 
materials for children to complete individually. Unlike the consensus on early 
phonic^ and the alphabet, however, 1 detect serious discontent in the field about our 
current practices of individualization. Nonetheless, the energy released from these 
points of agreement has been directed toward issues of comprehension. 

A second reason for the new interest in comprehension comes directly from 
vonverns of practitioners. All too frequently, when meeting with groups of adminis 
irators or reading committees from school districts, I encounter this scenario. The 
group expresses the dilemma of their reading program's test results; 

You know, \vhen look at our pnmacy grade results we feci good about our program. 

Our kids are scoring above national norms, which is more than we have a right to 

expcci. Then wc look beyond grade 3 and what we find is a gradual slide in those scores, 

relative to national norms, all the way into high school. 

Then this observation is usually followed by a conclusion something like this. , 
We must be doing a gootl job of teaching the decoding skills that cMtHictcrize the 
primary grades and a mediocre job of teaching (he comprehension skills that character 
izethc intermediate grades. What can wc do about it? 

While \ welcome this compelling motivation for turning our concerns toward 
comprehension, I share the concern and frustration of school personnel m that 
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difficult question, "What can we do about it?" 

By the wa>, the recently relea>ed data from National Assessment should reinfor\.e 
this wt^ncern. The a?»scssment CNALP, 1981) indicates that during the seventies, we 
made excellent progress for nine >ear-olds, however, we did not fare well in helping 
thirteen year-olds, particularly m test items requiring inferential and interpretive 
comprehension. 

Perhaps the only positive feature of this dilemma is the strength of w0nvicli3|f it 
can afford us in mipting these concerns about comprehension head-on. 

The third factor promoting such concerns stems from a renaissance in psychol 
ogy. From 1920 to 1965, psychologists, wedded as, they were to their behavioristic 
models, did not study r^rading. Reading was generally regarded as simply too 
complex a process to examine, given the constraints of the Stimulus Response 
model. But the past decade has witnessed a redirection of perspective among 
psychologists. Indeed, the relatively new field of cognitive psychology considers the 
reading process to be one of its most precious objects of study, encompassing as it 
does sub-processes like attention, perception, encoding, memory, information stor 
age, and retrieval. 

At any rate, psychology has returned to one of its rightful homes, the study of 
reading. Reading education has benefited greatly from the return, for the new 
cOgr\itton has provided a wealth of ideas. and hypotheses that educators can use to 
create hypotheses worthy of testing in the ultimate laboratory —the classroom 

These three forces (consensus on other matters, heightened concern about com 
prehension failures, and a new set of intellectual challenges), then, have converged 
to create an atmosphere in which attention within th^ reading field has focused on 
cromprehension. 

In briefs here are the changes 1 propose: 

1, We must change the kinds of questions we ask about selections children read 

2, We must change our attitude toward and practices of reading vocabulary 

3, We must change the way we teach comprehension skills. 

4, We must change our conception of the ro)e of the teacher m the reading 
program. 

Chtnginj( Qligions 

Durkin (m8-79) and lier co-workers spent some 17,997 minutes observing 
reading lessons in intermediate grade classrooms. One of the conclusions she drew 
from these observations was that teachers spend a sizable portion of time m which 
they interact with students during reading classes asking questions. Students. cOn 
versely, spend lots of time answering questions. Furthermore, these assessment 
sessions (Durkin's term for this kind of interaction) tended to be characterized by 
relatively low-level questions in search of single correct answers. We've all sccit this, 
probably most of us, myself included, have done it. I ask a question 1 call upon 
Suzie. She gives an answer other than the one I had in mind. 1 turn toward Tommy 
He gives a second answer, but still not the one 1 had m mind. My head bobs from 
student to student until someone finally gives the answer 1 was looking for It's a 
game called "Guc^s what*s in my headf" 

When bufkin (1981) turned from classroom observation to teacher's manuals, 
she discovered a remarkably similar situation— much space devoted to story qucs 
tions, many low-level questions in search of single correct answer!* {and manuals that 
provided correct answers to each comprehension question, save those that invited 
almost every response as a correct answer). 

Beck and her colleagues (Beck, McKcown, McCashn, & Burkes, 1979) have also 
examined teacher's manual questions. Reading Beck's analysis of questions, one is 
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stru^pk b> another fa^et of the questions tn manuals. They appear to have been 
\%ruten using the committee assignment approach. lt*s a^ though mx people were 
assigned the task of generating questions for a stor>. And they decided to aVcom 
plish the task using three guidelines, (a) eavh was assigned one page of a bix page 
test, (b/they vould ask questions (hat either had explicit answers stated in the text or 
had nothing in particular to do with. the text, and (c) none of them was allowed to 
look at any. page other than her own or to consult anyone else about the questions 
she generated. The apparent result of this approach is a random barrage of ques . 
tions that don't cohere one with another. They don*t form a line of questions. 

Thus far the evidence presented suggests that the questions asked about typical 
basal reader questions (1) are more random than coherent, (2) focus either on (rivial 
y detail ox irrelevant asides^ and (3) do little to foster an integrated conception of 

either what the particular biory is about or what stories in general are about. . 
V Beck et al. do suggest a way out of this situation. They argue, after examining 
rVceni research about story comprehension, that teachers need to develop, prior to 
^question generation^ a story map for each story children are asked to read. A story 
map, according to Beck, consists of a specification of the main character s prgblem 
in the story and attempts to solve that problem, leading, eventually, to a resolution. 
Having generated buch a map, teachers would develop questions (hat elicit some 
major component of the story map. Questions th£lt elicit either too general or tpo 
specific responses are not to be allowed. The flow of the story, from inception to 
resolution, serves as the paramount criterion for question inclusion. 

Translated into practical issues regarding basal readingquestions. Beck s analysis 
suggests that guided reading questions (those page by page questions in grades one 
and two or (hose immediately following questions in grades three and up) should be 
limited in such a way that they elicit only major components of a story map. 

Indeed, recent research evidence (Beck, Omanson, & McKeown, 1981, Gordon, 
1980, Singcr.A Ponlan, 1981) validates exactly such a notion. Questions that focus 
student attention on important story elements elicit better comprehension and. or 
story recall as well as better recall of new stones for which no questions are asked. 
Apparently, the systematic application of such a framework for story comprchcn 
sion helps students develop what might be called a generic "story under stander," 

So much for guided r<^adtng questions. What about those questions that teachers 
typically ask in pursuit of building, background for story comprehension before 
students read? Here we have considerable evidence to guide our search for, com 
mendable practices. Hansen and Pearson (Hansen & Pearson, 1980, Hansen, 1981, 
Hansen & Pearson, in press) have conducted several studies examining the cffcyt of 
story questions, particularly with reference to enhancing children's ability to anssvcr 
inferential comprehension questions. Two finflfings in their line of research arc 
relevant to out concerns. First, they fmd that simply making sure that guided 
reading questions (those questions asked either during or after stories) include many 
inference questions enhances both story specific inferential comprehension and 
comprehension of new stories. Second, they find that the additional provision of 
prereading questions that focus on inferences to prior knowledge coupled with 
specific instruction m how to generate answers to j>uch questions and why such 
comprehension is important leads to even better inferential comprehension of 
stories. In short, the available data suggest it matters a great deal what Imtl of 
questions we use to prepare children foY stocy comprehension, a set for predicting, 
relating text to prior knowledge, and evaluating predicted outcomes is superior to a 
more literal/factual oricntanon, * ^ . 

In trying to reconcile the available data on what promotes better understanding 
of textbook selections with conventional practices, 1 have derived the following 
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iDM national guutvluic^ (ot a>kui^ quc^iion^. Remember that !>ome of these guide 
Un(fs beat ihc grace of cviJciwe» %omc "make icnsc," and others are best guesses. 

1. Ask \oX$ of *'havc vou ever . . . questions in tr>ing to build story back- 
ground. / 

2. Then, tf> lo elicit predictions about what stor> characters \si\\ do in similar 
circumstances. 

3. Ask purpose setting questions that» to be ansxNcred, require a complete 
reading of a selection. 

4. Immediately after reading, return to the purpose, 

5. Guided reading questions should focus on the story map. 

6. Reserve comparison questions (with pnor knowledge and, or other stories) to 
a second skimming of the story. 

^. Reserve author's craft questions for that same second (or even third) skim. 
So much for questions. Now to vocabulary. 

\ocabuIar> InstrucUon 

Dale Johnson and I have been so concerned about vocabulary instruction that we 
decided to write a book e.\clusivel> devoted to the topic. Our main concerns in that 
book arc twofold. (I) ihat people will recognize the primacy of meamng vocabulary 
over t%ord reLOgnuton vocabulary, and (2) that they will embrace our philosophy of 
ownenlup of a uuri/i meamng o\qx fanht^ at defining the word. Let me explain 
with an anecdote: 

A few years ago a "student teacher brought in a lesson plan and some student 
papers froma fcadmg les^o(i he had taught to some fifth grade students, remarking, 
"Let me tell you about my great vocabulary lesson " 

"What did you do?" I asked with anticipation. ^ 

"Well first f had them look up the new words in their pocket dictionaries . . ." 

^^-And then^, .f- . - 

*'l knew you'd ask that," he added firmly. "And then I asked them to write the 
words in senUCnces." t 

"Can I see some student papers?" I asked. The first wcSdjon the first paper was 
exasperated. The •yiudcnt had written, for a definition, v^A^^And his accompany 
jng sentence was, He >W5 exasperated, • 

At that point, all the student knew was that the child could find the word in the 
dictionary, cOuld vopy the first available deflnitioa, and could recognize that a^ord 
ending in ^i/ could serve m the past participle slot in a sentence. He knew nothing 
about whether the child knevv^the meaning of the word, he knew nothing about 
whether the child owned the vvord, to use Beck*s (1981) term for what it means to 
acquire d'tiew vocabulary item. 

The problem illustrated here is similar to the dilemma faced by teachers each time 
they find a new list of vocabulary words for a new reading selection (or when they 
come to a new chapter in a Sbcial studies or science textbook). How much concept 
development needs to be done be/ore children will be able to (a) understand the text 
at hand and. or.lb) use that new vocabulary when they read new and different teMs? 

While we do not have the final answet to these questions, we can deltve some 
guidelines from recent research on the relationship between knowledge about a topic 
and comprehension of texts related to that topic. First, there is no question about 
that relationship, a reader's knowledge about a topic and particular key vocabulary 
to be inclyded in a text to be read is a better predictor of comprehension of that text 
than IS any measure of reading ability or achievement (Johnston & Pearson, in press, 
Johnston, 1981). Second, several studies point to the advantage of a full blown 
concept development approach to vocabulary over a more conventional definition 
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ami ^entcnvc approach ((/ ^luUcnu iiccvicU an) \^\p at all with the vOv,abular>). This 
finding bespcviall) >alicnt lot sub^cuucnt uifcfeniial\oinprchen5ton ta^k* (Schach 
ter» I9?8, Adams & jCarninc, ni pres»). Particular^ useful ha\c been semantiw 
mapping and semantic feature anal>sis ap*proaches (Thoms, in press)-'lhe kind 
lohnson and Pean>on (1978) disvus^, di> \\c\\ as other approaches that emphasue 
semanlK elaboration (Adams A Carnine, in p^fss. Beck, Perfetti, & McKeown, 
1982). What these more useful approaches have irt common is their emphasis on 
where.a word///^ in children's semantic repertoire rather than what tt means or how 
it is used in $entei:\ccs. That is what it means to *'own'* a word — to know how it^s 
like oAd how iuis different from other words wliich a child alread> knows. 

fn order to accomplish this goal for vOcabular>, <vc niusi alter our stance toward 
vpcah;ular> instruction. We must change the questions we eaX when wc get ready to 
help a child ^c^uire a new concept. Too often we have asked, 

Wltai is ii^tfc chifdrea dQnf*l know and how can I get that into their heads? 
The better question'is. 

What is it that the children do know that's enough like the new cX)ncept so that 

I can use it as an a'nchor point?' 

We can learn new concepts onI> in relationship (o concepts we already possess. 
This is a principle that we use all the limc'with our peer^ w1ien we explain a. new 
phenomenon. We say, . * ' - 

Well it's sort of like X . . . but^ . . 
We establish a contact with at^now n concept, thtn we explain how it*s different from 
the known conc*cpt. Wh> we' do not exifend the "'same courtesy to ^.hildren 1 do not 
understand. Somehow in schools we seem to prefer definition lo explanation. L'niil 
and unless \ve refocus our vocabulary efforts on techniques emphasizing :>emaniic 
elaboration and semantic fit,, we shall never achieve the goal of ownership that I 
think yfe would all like to achieve. 

ComprehensfQn^kill Instruction • 

When Durkin (1978-79) comple'ted her classroom observation stud>, one of her 
goals was to determine when, how, and how often teachers engaged m direct, 
explicit instruction for comprehension skills, that is, what did teachers tell students 
about how they should perform the various comprehension tasks assigned on the 
myriad of worksheets and workbook pages m their reading programs? Of those 
17,997 minutes, she found precisely 45 minutes devoted to this kind of direct 
instruction in cothprehension (and 11 minutes of that was on the influence of 
punctuation). She found much of ^Chat she labeled mentioning--saying just enough 
about an,' assignment so that , studeijts understood the for^mal requirements of the 
task, but ^topping short of demonstrating hoiv to solve the tas'k cognitively, or what 
to look for in the task as clues for generating a^ol&tion. . 

Recently Durkin (1981) conducted a similar analysis of basal manuals, looking 
for instances of comprehension instruction. While the manuals fared somewhat 
better than the teachers, they still fell woefully short of what we might want tO call 
substantive instruction. Most of these instructional directives consisted of a single 
sentence. "Tell the studcnfs that the main idea is the most important idea m the 
paragraph.*' Rarely was much in the way of modeling, guided practice, or substan 
tive corrective feedback suggested. Again, Durkin felt that ^'mentioning" better 
characterized what the manuals were offering in the way of instructional directives 
to teachers, say mg .just enough about the skill so that studcnts.could compete the 
workbook or worksheet task, but stoppingihort of offering any Strategy for how to 
complete the task. * * i ^ ' 
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Pahap!> both icdvhcti and ifunuaU offer hiilc direct inslrui.lion in how to solve 
\,uinprchen5ion ta!>k* bcvauiC vomprehen^ion 15 such a •.omplex interactive process -~ 
I.e., influenced by niany situational and individual fai.tors that it simply does not 
lend Itself to the development of >l«iple generalizations about either what these 
.50 walled vomprehension »kilU are or how any individual should go about applying a 
general skill to the variety of texti and testing formats he or she might encounter. 
Furlherraore, one might argue thai application of a comprehension skill to a 
partivular texc is >o dependent upon these idiosyncratic factors (the difficulty of that 
icxi, any particular sludent s knowledge of the topic addressed in that text, and that 
reader s interest and motivation for reading that text) that any hope of discos cring 
general rules or heuristics for how one finds a mam idea, determines a sequence, or 
dtsimgutshes fatt from opmton ii doomed. In other words, there may be no 
wontext free generalization* about comprehension comparable to the rules we teach 
children for decoding unknown words (e.g., the silent e rule, die vowel digraph rule, 
or the open and closed syllable rules). If one accepts such a context bound orienta- 
tion (which IS comparable ^Q,. saying that the ability to apply any gi\cn skill is 
determined by the totaUoniext in which it is to be applied), then perhaps all one can 
do IS make certain that students receive many opportunities to apply the skill to a 
variety of tcxt^ arid workbook pages. Indeed, the findings of Durkin's two studies 
suggest thai )usi such a rationale could be behind what wc find in current cduca 
tional practice?. 

An alternative land initructionalI>,more hopeful) view is that up until the present 
time wc Minply haven't understood thT comprehension process wclh enough to be 
able to identity and define basic and distinct comprehension skills, let alone deter 
mine strategies that teachers could offer students fOr applying these skills consist 
ently across the range of texts and practice activities they are likely to encounter. 
Viewed from the traditional concept learning perspective wc were all exposed to in 
ba^tc psychology artd, or educational psychology ^courses, we can restate our di 
lemma by suggesting that we ha\e yet to learn what the "concepts" of each of these 
ikHls are, consequently, we are hard pressed to teach those "concepts" to children. 

Consider what wc typically mean when wc say a person possesses a concept of a 
dog or a cai or a Jassroom, For us, the critical test of concept learn iiig is that the 
person who possesses it can icientify new stimuli in the environment that cither are or 
are not examples of the concept. Concepts, in other words, are context free A 
person who possesses a concept of a dog can recognize dogs and non dogs regardless 
of whether the stimuli are observed in kennels, dining rooms, or airplanes; or 
whether the dog is large, small, or about ascrlle, or whether its ears arc long or 
shgi^, etc. 

By analogy, to say that a student possessed a concept of main idea would require 
that he or she be able to determine the main idea of a text segment whether the tcxi^ 
was about plants, animals, or outer space, whether the main idea was statcd^iartyT 
late or not at all, whether the mam idea was in the form of a title, a hcadihg, or a 
sentence embedded within the text. Further, the student would have to be able to 
distinguish a mam idea from a detail or an irrelevant statement. And we would 
probably expect that the student possessed, and maybe was able to state explicitly, 
some criteria for selecting or creating main ideas and distinguishing them from 
things that were not main ideas. Only then would wc be sure that the concept was 
both operational and context-free. 

Whether or not "concepts** for comprehension skills can ever be learned by 
students or taught by teachers I am not certain. However, some recent developments 
in instructional research regarding reading comprehension lead me to believe that wc 
can helt> students, even the hard-to-teach students, approximate such concepts. 
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I'm not \,cnmn thai 1 wani to besiow the label *\onccpi" upon what students have 
learned laihese mslruuiunal Mudics, perhaps the label "heuristic strategy" is more 
apl (a friend of mine defines a heuristic strateg> as a rule that doesn't work so well) 
Now heuristics, according lo the Oxford English Dictionary, is the art of discovery 
or indention. Such a definiiion is appropriate to the studies ! am about io\escribe 
because what I think these researchers have been able to give to students are 
strategies for discovering some regularities across different texts, tasks, and sltua 
lions. 

Hansen (198J)— the slud> mentioned in the earlier secticm about questions set 
about lo determine whalier she could improve second graae siudents' ability to 
answer qucsuons ihat did not have explicit answers In the texts (what we usually call 
inferential comprehension). She began with two hypotheses about why lit^'ral ^on\ 
prehension performance is usually superior to inferential comprehension perform 
ance, (a) students simply may not get sufficient opportunity to practice drawing 
inferences, or (b) they simply do not know how to go about generating answers that 
are not explicitly stated in the text. She developed an experimental treatment to 
evaluate eaclv hypothesis. A control group received, for guided reading and follow 
. up discussion questions, the^onventiona! mix of about SO'^'o literal to 20*^0 inferen 
ttal questions. A question only experimental group received ali inferential guided 
reading and follow up discussion questions. A strategy training experimental group 
received a pre-reading strategy training designed lo sensitiie students to the impor 
lance of using their own experiences to predict and evaluate story characters' 
problems and actions. Very much in the tradition of the Directed Reading Thinking 
Activity (DRTA), the treatment required students (a) to state what they would do in 
situation X and (b) to predict what a particular story character might do. After 
recording their own responses and. predictions about characters on strips' Of paper, 
students wove the strips together— a sort of physical metaphor for comprehension 
as a process of weaving together what one already Knows with what is new in a text 
Students in this strategy training group received some guided reading questions as 
did the control group. In terms of the typical instructional sequence for a lesson, the 
special strategy training replaced the traditional building background and purpose 
selling segment. In d/f other aspects, the three groups received identical instruction 
for the 10 stories. T 

Using a variety of outcome measures to evaluate treatment effects, Hansen found 
that both treatments (practice-only and strategy training) produced reliable increases 
in the second grade students' ability to answer inferential comprehension questions, 
at no loss to their performance on literal tasks. In fact, measures taken after reading 
each of the stories in which the instruction was embedded indicated thai the strategy 
group actually outperformed the control group on literal comprehension questions 
Apparently what happened was that students either exposed to many questions 
requiring answers from prior knowledge or given a strong sei toward using prior 
knowledge to predict and evaluate story events learned that it was legitimate to 
invoke,one*s prior knowledge in generating answers to questions. Several students 
actually volunteered that prior to the training they did not know that it was "o.k " to 
use "their own words" to answer questions. In addition, the strategy training 
appeared to increase depth of processing in such a way that students paid more 
attention to the literal message of the' text as well as to the relationship of that 
message to their own knowledge structur/iS, at least for those stories in which the 
teacher implemented the strategy training. 

In a second, related $ludy, Hansen and Pearson (in press) combined the two 
treatments (strategy training and many inferential post reading questions) and coni 
pared the hybrid to a *^busincss as usual" control group for both good (average 
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reading tcM iVvorc) about 6.3) and poor (average about 3.2) fourth grade student In 
addition. thc> trained teavhcr^ to administer the treatments instead of having the 
experimenters do so. Also, the> added a new metacognitivc dimension to the 
trainmg. Before each training session, .they remmded students of what it was the> 
were doing prior to each story (using prior knowledge to prediu story events) and 
why. Dependent measures involved answering new questions /or both the stories in 
w)nch the mstruaion was embedded as well as new stories for which instruction was 
hot provided. ! 

* Afjer 10 weeks of trainmg, few differences emerged among good readers, how 
ever, strong and reliable differences surfaced among the poor readers. In each case 
these differcnc-es favored the hybrid mterenec training group. In fact, on' one 
measure, the ppor experimental students perforiiml as well as fhc good control 
students despite a 3 year grade norm .differencJm average reading test scores. 
Experimental control differences were obsc. ed ofTboth literal and inferential mea 
sures bi|t were more striking on the itilu^ntial. 

Hanspn and Pearson concluded that ine training was most effective for precisely 
thai sublet of students who typically exhibit frustration in performing compichen 
sion tasks. The lack of consistent reliable diffcrfcnccs among good readers might, 
they thpvtght, be attributed to the fact that good readers often discover such 
strategies on their own tfirough sheer exposure to various tasks. Poor readers appear 
tO/ require more careful guidance from a teacher. Informal data confirmed the 
legitimacy of this observation from the Hanse^i (1981) study » that is, many children 
were surprised to learn that it was acceptable to give an ^swcr not explicitly stated 
m the text. Also, teachers who participated in the study expressed great satisfaction 
With the experimental treatment, stating that their reading group discussions were 
more lively and interesting (they also expressed some concern about getting used lo 
the treatment, the variety of responses offered, and t|te difficulty of generating good 
inference questions). 

Gordon (1980) continued t^his general line of inference training research by 
developmg and evaluating an even more explicit technique for helping cliildrcii 
become better at drawing mferences. In her training procedure, she led groups of 
fourth grade students through the following training stages over an eigiil week 
period: 

STAGE 1. Teacher asks an inference question, gives an answer, shows students 
where she got the clues in the text that support the answer. 
f STAGE 2. Teacher ask^questron, gives answer, has students discover sensible 
clues. 

STAGE 3. Teacher asks question, gives clues, studcnfs generate answer. 

STAGE 4. Teacher asks question, students develop both answer and text dues. 

These steps vary along a continuum of resppnsibility for task completion. In 
,Stagc 1, the teacher takes all the responsibility.ln Stage 4,»the student takes most of 
the respoi^sibility. In a sense, Stage 1 represents modelings and Stage 4, in dependent 
practice or application. Stages 2 and 3 represent guided practice. Campione (1981) 
has suggested that instruction can be concept uali/ed as what happens in those 
intermediate stages between total teacher tesponsibilit^ (modeling) jiid total studciil 
responsibility (practice or appliea(ion). « 

On outcome measures (answers to literal and inferential questions) derived from 
the selections in which the instruution was embedded, students receiving this explicit 
strategy fof how to generate inferences outperformed two other experimental treat 
ments, one involving a set toward general story understanding and another iiivolv 
ing a set toward creative language activities. On trartsfer measures, i.e., stories for 
which no instruction <vas ii^v^ided, this same treatment outjier formed the other 
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groups* bul only on questions requiring interens.es to prior knONs ledge. ^ 

lroniva!ly» Gordon s woik dUvi suggcMed that the group that received the storS 
schema training attention to the contcm and siruKH4re ol stones) was able to recall 
much more of {\k baMc event structure of transfer clones than was the inference 
training group. What thi> finding suggests that the results of training are relatively 
strategy -specific, that is» children learn vvhat we teach Khem and ask ;hem 
to practice. This finding* hovvever» should be vieN^ed as Sncduraging because h 
suggests thai If we can add specific strateg) training to what we presently offer 
students (much mdepemieiit practice), we can aindioraie prose comprehension The 
only caution we might add is that wc should nut e\pect any single uaining element to 
solve all our problems. Breadth of coverage may be as important as depth of 
coverage* however* breadth alone *\ill not do the job. as is evidenced by our prcT&ent 
circumMance ^rtiuch varied practice) in American educaiioTi with respect to compre 
hcnsipn. ' ; 

Raphael and Pearson* (in press) have focus^cd training upon students' ability W>\ 
vary their strategies for generating Answers to questions as a functiog of The 
dcmancls of the cyuestion (Does it look like I should go to i,he text or tijpiiy hc*ad 
an answer?) m relationship to the information available (What docs the text t^iy^l 
about this? and What do I already know about the issue?). W'sing Pearsorrfovi* *^ 
Johnson"^ (1^78) trivj/otomy classifying question answer fcfations (te^^t^pltjWttf 
icxi -implicit. an4 scrapt implicit), ihcy taught fourth . sixth . and eighth grad^^ 
student>^o*disc(iminate situations where both question and answer ^omc from the 
same senicnct inHhc tcx|f* (example 2). where the question and the answc; come from 
different parts i>f the text (example 3). and wl)ere the question is moti\ated by the 
* text but the answer comes from the reader *s prior knowledge' (example ^. . 
. (1) Matthew was afraid Susan would beat hinl in the* tennis' match. He brok^ 
both of Stisaffs rackets the night before the match, 

(2) Who Aas afraid? Matthew.' * 

(3) !i\ hy did Matthfew break both of Susan's rackets? He was afraid ^usan would 
beat him. - ^ 

(4) Why w^s Matthew afraid? Maybe Susan was a better player. * * 

. They taughi'thevhildren to label these three strategies RlfiKT THERE. THINK 
and' SEARCH.^ and ON M\ OWN. rospectrvely. During five 45 minute sessions, 
they ai>kcd students answer questions and then decide which of the three strategies 
they had used to generate their answers. Fcom Itrssons 1 5. children received increas 
mgly longer texts, more questions, and increasingly less modeli/ig and feedback 
from the.teachers. In short.'thc instruv.tional sequence for this short series of lessons 
followed Campione*s continuum. Outcome measures involved^ reading ne\v 

sclAtions and answering questiorv> inviting each of these three response generation 
strategics. ' • ' " 

Compared to an orientatiort-only group (these^students learned the system in a 
20-minute orientation but did nof^Cccive the systematic instruction, practice, and 
of|k>rtMnity tb make judgipents abou| the strategies they had used) and. subse 
quently (Raphael. 1982). a no treatment vontrol. the trained studtnts vycrc superior 
on bothnhe number of quahty answers they provided and on their ability to judge 
what kinds of strategies they, had used. In otKA wWsr. l[h^y were bctjcr both at ^. 
vomprehcnding and monitoring their owncOmprcljpnSion. While patterns of super 
lority varied across abihty groups (that is^ different ability groups gained (Jiffercn ^ 
tially on different qucstion-answering tasks), the training was effective for alt ability ^ 
groups and alt grade levels. Apparently, the students »gf(ined some control over " 
stracegy.usc and r/sourcc allocation. Like students in Hanspn and Pearson (in" 
press) Mud<" ope student said, when Ke learned about (l^e 0N| MY 0>VN strategy. 



never kne\^ I coufd gci ansv5?!?Ntfom m> head before/' 

Brown an J Palin^^sur On press) have apphed a somesvhai dillereni sirateg> tor 
•hdpmg Jearmng-duaWed juniui high si udenis generate bcUti .nisNvcrs lo uilerenwe 
quesiions. What is partrcularl) iniereMtng in this work is the inieruwlion beh\een 
tca\,her andiludeni in the individualized training The teacher begins b> modehng, 
shegive^an ansvverand then dej^vribes v\hal she did to generate tht ansyver (in short, 
she makes expJicit hCr reasoning siratcg>). Then she asks ihe student to do the same. 
Finailv she swili^Ues student and teaJier roles su that the students aa, in a sen>e, put 
in wharge 6f comprehension monitoring. Her training paradigm resulted m large 
^inp/;^\^ments tor these learning disabled students, and the uaining proved durable 
overJjn extended period of time. 

l^nhAcI (1982) has extended her research b> training teachers to appl\ her 
suateg) and materials over an eight week training period. A pKhn\inar> analysis of 
her findings suggests that students trained b> her participating teachers made 
's^bsurttial gain^ in their ability to answer all kinds of questions. 

This'group of students suggests the possibility that comprehension can be taught 
after all. They also suggest that what js missing tn our current milieu (what I like to 
call our practice -only approach to comprehension) is the critical element of the 
jcachcr interacting with groups of students to help them gam more personal control 
over the instructional environment in which we place them. 

Changing Role for Teachers ' - 

Taken together, these first t|jree\hanges that 1 am advocating imply a fourth 
more general change yi our prevailing model of the role of the teacher in the 
educational environment. 

The model of a tcactier implicit in the practices of the seventies was that of a 
manager - a person who arranged materials, tests, and the i.lassroom environment 
in such a way that learning ..ould OceUr. But the critical lest of whether learning did 
occur was left up tcrthe child and the matewals. Children practiced applying skills. If 
they learned them, fine\ we always had more skills for them to practice, if they did 
not. fine, we always had more worksheets and ditto sheets for that same skill. And 
the most important rule in such a mastery role is that practice makes perfect, 
leadiiig, of course to the ironic voodition that children spent most of their time 
worVing on precisely that subset of skills they performed least well. 

Why did vve eijibrace such a model? There were sc\eral lorces at work. First, the 
press for accOuntabihty and minimal competencies forced us lo b> accountable for 
something .\nd we opted for all the\bits and pieces rather than the entire reading 
process. Second, the notion of mastery learning, presented so elegantly by Bloom 
(1968) and Carroll (1963), made such a system seem reasonable to us. Tlurd, our 
friends la publishing unwittingly aided and abetted the movement by providing 
seducuvely attractive materials and management schemes.- The fasci/ialion with 
maicfkls has J)ecOmc*so prevatcnt that, in a recent survey. Shannon (1981) found 
that vlrhiafly all of the administrators and a high proportion of teachers believe that 
matengls are the reading program. 

"I'd like to propose a new model for the eighties, a model in which the teacher 
assdmes a more central Ihd active role in providing instruction, a model in which 
prdciicc is augm(^d by direct teacher modeling, guided practice and substantive 
feedback, a mod(?in which the teacher and the child move along that conunuum of 
task responsibility I discussed earlier, a model that says just because we want 
siuiicp.ls to end up taking total respoirsibiliiy for task completion docs noi mean that 
w*e should begin by, giving them totaf responsibility, (If we do this, by the way. we 
will be taking the mastery notions of Bloom and Carroll more seriously than ever 



bcCoK bccAu^e addiuunal icawhct a^^t^idiuc wa^, along with time oo task, one of the 
wumpune(U> in ihcit mvhJcU. will dUo be icvogmzing that true individualization 
has nevtr meant thai in;>itucHon i> delivered individually, only that progress is 
monitored individually and that what may be best for a given Individual's not 
another worksheet but perhaps a live body present to provide the guidance and 
teedbJwk it %vill laXc to brwig students to independent levels of performance.) As a 
metaphor tor thi!> new model» I'd like to replace the teacher as manager metaphor 
with a metaphor of the teacher as teacher. I know t^e idea is not startlingly fresh, 
but It docs have a nice ring to ft. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING TO LANGUAGE-MINORITY' 
STUDENTS: SOME BASIC GUIDELINES 



Rosalinda Barrera 
New Mexico StateJJfiiwrftfy 

As the number of language minority' children steadily increases in American 
schools in all localities— urban, rural, suburban— the issue of ho^ to teach reading 
more effectively to these students remains a pressing concern for many educators. 
We do well to ask what knowledge has been gathered in the past decade by 
readins-Unguase studies and large scale bilingual education programs that can help 
us |>rovide better reading instruaion for this growing population of learners. 

From a search of literature and from my own experiences in reading education, 
I h^ve formulated three generalizations that subsume (he many recent insighu about 
the teaching of reading to language minority learners. 1 present these generalizations 
here as basic guidelines for strengthening current and future reading programs for 
these students. Briefly stated, if reading instruction is to be most effective and 
relevant foflanguage-minority students, it m^ist (1) take into account a complex of 
fictors, within as well as beyond the classroom, (2) be grounded in a comprehensive 
and coherent view of language and literacy, and (3) transcend a "remedial" perspec- 
tive. 

Unfortunately, as fundamental as these three points are, I don*t see them re- 
flected in much of the reading instruction that now rea«;^hes language minority 
learners. Therefore, we sho\ild not only examine the nature of these points, but 
should think about how we can begin to translate them into reading program 
reaUties. Those are the objectives I have set out for this paper. 

ACKNOWLEDGING COMPLEXITIES AND REALITIES 

In any discussion of the reading education of language minonty children, Ian 
guage b bound to be a central consideration. However, this does not mean that the 
entire matter of teaching reading to language minority children can or should be 
viewed solely in terms of language. We know that factors other than language— such 
as sociil, politipal, attitudinal, and programatic factors^also play a role in learn 
ing, and, therefore, should be considered in planning reading instruction for Ian 
guage-minority children. 

Initial Reading Instruction 

Certainly, the beginning reading instruction of languag^ minority children is 
crucial in their reading education, greatly affecting all subsequent learning. Here a 
basic question is whether the limited or non English speaking child should be 
taught to read through his native language first and then English, or in English only, 
or through both languages simultaneously. Although frpm a reading/learnlng per 
spective, it^ makes good ''reading sense** to teach the child to read in that language 
which is most familiar to hira (Goodman, 1976), one cannot overlook factors that 
might preclude using the native Janguage for initial reading instruction. Some of 
these faaors include the lack of a home literacy tradition in the native language,' or 
even overt parental disapproval of native language literai.y, inadequate personnel or 
materials to support a quality program of native language literacy, and unsuppor 
tive community and schooLattitudes toward native language literacy (Goodman, 
Goodman Sl Flores, 1979). In the presence of these faaors, the question of whether 
to use the native language for beginning reading has to be weighed very carefully. 
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Clcari>» ihc faaor of Unguagc ui, more 5pcv,iticall>, language of insiruciion cannot 
^land alone the 'only *.onsidcraiion in planning a reading program for ihe 
language-minority student. _ 

By the same token, if we favor an English-only route to initial reading for the 
language-minority child, we c^not assume that the use of English for instruA:tion 
will by Itself translate into quality reading instruction. (Here again notice the paring 
down of a complex educational question to consideration of language Onl>.) Man> 
other factors must be considered. For example, contemporary reading research 
repeatedly shows the importance of the learner's experience and background knowl 
edge, including his or her cultural schemata, in reading comprehension (Stcffensen. 
Joag-dev,& Anderson, 1979, Santa, 1981, Goodman & Goodman, I9'^8). Like\yise. 
research has linked reading achievement by language minority youngsters to school 
•M, sQjLial facnors, such as the nature of teacher-pupil interaction ,(Au & Mason, 1981. 
Cazden, 1981). It is simplistic to think that the English reading education of 
language-minoray children, whether these children are beginning readers or alread> 
literate m their native language, will be improved significantly if factors such as 
these are overlooked. ^ 

A Kakkloseope of Factors 

When one rcuognizcs the many factors surrounding the reading education of 
language-minorily children, it is apparent that there can be no across the board 
responses or simple solutions in this matter. What may be desirable for the reading 
instruction of one group in one area (e.g., Spanish speaking children in Florida) 
may not be as desirable for another group in another area (e.g.. Pueblo children in 
New Mexico). In this case, one situation might support a native literacy instruction 
model, the other might lend itself only to an English as a second language (ESL) 
instruction ml&deK In line with this, one should not be too quick IftJig^nerali/c about 
^the sccond-lan&uage learning of one group of students (e.g.. English speaking 
Canadian children learning French) based on another group of students (e g . 
Navajo children in Arizona learning English) without taking into account socioeco 
nomic, political, legaU and other factors. All in all, vie must be sensitive to a 
kaleidoscope of factors.— educational and non -educational, complex and intcrro 
latcd— as we plan, implement, and try to improve reading instruction for language 
minority students. More than likely, to think in lesser terms is to jeopardize the 
quality of instruction. 



DISPELLING SIMPLISTIC NOTIONS 

It IS often the case that in whatever setting language minority children receive 

reading instruction— be it bilingual or monolingual English classroom - certain 

simplistic notions about iheir language and literacy learning prevail Needless to say. 

these notions are largely incompatibl^ith modern insights and findings about 

language, reading, and the learner. It hardly needs saying, too, that they instruc 

tioriil Wiefs and the classroom practices they engender arc often more countcrpro 

ductive than supportive of the literacy development of these sj^jjiJents, To build 

quality reading programs for language-minority students wc must subject these 

questionable notions and pradiccs to careful scrutiny and rethinking (Barrera. in 

press). ¥ 
* 

The Reading Process 

Espeaally when working with children for whom the school language is a second 
language, we cannot afford to embrace narrow or simple views of the reading 
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*prowc». NVc ^.annol rcvitKtJ ihe leading a*.l to merely ^.ailing out words or relating 
rounds to letter^. If »us.h a %icv« underlies 5es.und language reading tn5UU\,tion, then 
tca\.hers are hkel> (o grus^l) misunderstand children's reading abilities, fovusing 
Nvrongl> ^on pronunciation or other surfa^^e aspcs.ts of reading at the expense of 
s.ompreiiension and meaning, whuh are the he^rt of reading. Likewise, if teachers 
assume that children's second language production directly refle^^ts their compre^ 
hension, th'e^^are likel> again to severely miscalculate children*^ reading abilities and 
capabilities. Research shows that phonological and even giammatical differences in 
second lajiguage oral reading b> non native speakers of English do not always signal 
meaning or comprehension losses (Hudclson, 19&1, Goodman &, Goodman, 1978). 
Likewise, classroom observations reveal that second language learners generally 
comprehend much more than (hey can produce orally or in writing. Thit means that 
neither pronunciation nor overall oral production in reading should be equaled with 
a student's reading ability or comprehension, nor should they be allowed to become 
the focal point of instruction, especially when language minority learners are 
involved. ^ 

If the language minority child is in a reading program that includes native Ian 
giiage literacy instruction, how the reading process is conceptualized m that situa 
tion IS also important. For example, one cannot assume that because of differences 
in codes (i.c , too different languages) the reading process will be different for the 
two languages, particularly tf both languages are alphabetic and share some charac 
teristic^, as in the case of English and Spanish. Nor c^n one in turn assume that 
methods of reading instruction should differ with each language due to their 
differing surface features. In any language, reading can be viewed as a process of 
making sense of graphic symbols. The reader, regardless of the surface features of 
the code, approaJics reading expecting lo get meaning (Smith, 1978, Goodman, 
I98I). Miscue research studies of reading in several different languages show jlhat 
learners across these languages apply similar strategics in dealing with print (Hu- 
delson, 1981). Therefore, for reading programs in bilingual education, planners and 
practitioners would do well to focus children's attention on these univcrsals in the 
reading process and should not infer that the learner faccs radically different tl^sks 
in reading the t^vo languages. 

Developmental Aspeets and Learner Differences 

Reading language professionals today are questioning the rigid and arbitrary 
manner in which the language arts — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — tra 
ditionally have been defined in the Schools, What may be presented as separate, 
unrelated categories in the school curriculum may not necessarily be that in the 
learner"^ mind (Smith, 1979). Ample evidence of the highly interrelated and mutu 
ally reinforcing nature of ihe various aspects of language is provided by the 
reading-language behavior of many language-minority children. 

In bilingual education prograins, it is becoming clear that hard and fast rules 
cannot be imposed on children's language literacy learning. It cannot be assumed, 
for example, that reading and writing will develop only after a defined, fixed level of 
second language oral development. Evidence shows that oral language and literacy 
learning in a second language develop almost simultaneously or side by side (Good 
man, Goodman &. Flores, 1979, Hudelson &. Barrera, in press). In fact, learners can 
expand their knowledge of. the second language in con(extualized, meaningful 
formats (Elle>. I98I). Some learners may want to do second language writing cvcn^ 
before second language reading. Then, too, we are becoming increasingly aware 
that children^ second-language proficiency develops not only in the classroom but 
also awa> from it, obviously without the benefit of predetermined sequences of 
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skilb or dnlUUuth a* Ihose provided in Ihe classroom. It seems that the oft-dis- 
cussed notion 5f **udnifci" m bilmgual reading is essentially a i^oot topic In many 
instances, children do not wait for the teacher to "transfer" them on the basis of 
some oral language test score or native language reading level as is the practice in 
many bifingual. education programs, transfer to second language reading can be 
vomrolled by the learner. If second language reading is seen as desirable, meaning 
ful. and purposeful, u is likely and natural for the child to move from native Ian 
^uage hieracy into «econd-language reading, without waiting on any externally im 
posed cnteria lo signal that it can be done. Teachers in bilingual classrooms as well 
as monohngual English classrooms need to create for second language learners an 
environment that encourages such transfer 

In all classrooms serving language-minority students, teachers need to be re- 
mmded thai as second-language Ic^ners are growing m that language, it is unrealis 
uc 10 expect iheir performance to measure up to a native English yardstick Those 
language "mistakes" and "goofs" that children make during the course of second 
language learning (Dulay & Burt, 1974) arc, as important to language growth as the 
^^mistakes"* thai are made during first-language learning in infancy and early child- 
hood (Black. 1980). Teachers^ need to understand that these are systematic and 
naiur ill aspccis of second-language learning. In oral reading of the second language, 
teachers need to be able to recognize dialectal and developmentally based miscues 
and to know that they do not always interfere with comprehension. In testing and 
formal evaluation, standards and demands need tote adjusted in light of second- 
language learner^ development. Any test intended for the native English speaker or 
reader cannOi fairly asscsi a learner^ beginning proficiency in the second laiiguage 
Above all, teachers must be encouraged to focus on the meaning of children's 
communication and messages an4 not on their form.* 

Finally, literacy learning in the second language will vary with the literacy 
background of the learner. If the learner is already literate to some degree in his 
native language, reading in the second language will not be a totally unfamiliar task 
simply because he already knows how to read. He is not faced with having to learn . 
to read all over again, and, in f&ct, may be quite >villing and able, not to mention 
eager, lo tackle both oral language and literacy tasks simultaneously in the second 
language. In contrast, the student with no nalive-Iangflage reading experiences faces 
a more demanding task when confronted with second language reading Thai stu- 
dent has to learn what reading is all about. 

Overall, to deal more effectively with second-language development, teachers 
woulddo wrell to hecdjtwo point^.Tirst, children'^ second-language learnipg, like all 
• language learning, takes time to grow. And second, individual differences in second- 
language reading are to be expected and accepted as they are in all reading instruc- 
tion. 

« ♦ 

SHIFTING TO ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 

AH too often, reading instruction for the language-minority child is viewed from 
a remedial perspective, regardless of the mstructioiial setting. What do I mean by 
this? Simply stated! the child is still looked i^pon as "deficient" irv s^6me respect 
(Dubois &Valdes, 1980), and reading instruction is provided largely as a "catch up" 
or "patch-up" program. More than likely, the student is still measured by a native 
English ^yardstick,'* with linguistic and cultural differences seen as "'problems" in 
the regular reading program, or even •*congcnitaMeficiencics" (Giordano, 19^8) In 
some instances, the reading education of the languagc-minbrity child may be a 
continuing series of disjointed, unrelated, and ^cn contradictory literacy experi- 



cDCCis, as the vhild h shuttled bav,k and forth between the regular classroom and 
sundry special assistani.x programs. 1 cannot state strongly enough that the lan- 
guage minority child must be pro\ided with a ba^ic reading program that is compre 
hensive, coherent, and developmental in nature, not **remcdial,%"corre>.tive," 
**transitional," or "special.** 

A Positive Outlook , * 

To borrow some words from Ken Goodman (1979), we cannot lament that jve 
**know nothing** about the teaching of reading to language minority children, 
we **know more** today than ever before and this knowledge holds promise for 
strengthening reading programs for* this school population. From all that we know, 
reading instruction— to be most effective and relevarit for the language minority 
learner -must be grounded in a positive view of the child and should strive to use 
the chil3*s experiences and background knowledge as a "bridge" to school and book 
content. This does not ihean that the child's world view shOuld be the entire 
eolphasis of the.xeading program, but it do^ mean that for facilitating certain 
aspects of reading development, this emphasis may be more effcclue than one that 
overlOOks^ or looks down upon what the learner brings to the reading program (Au, 
1980).'; - / *. 

The import^Ce of capitalizing on the learner ^is world knowledge has been sup- 
ported repeatedly and in different. ways by current reading language literature. For 
example, some researchers have observed that text relatin'g directly to the learner*s 
own world and belief system consistently leads to higher levels of reading compre 
liension (Joag^ev and Steffensen, 1980; Goodman & Goodman^ 1978), further 
more, in^mctional strategies that integrate the child's past experiences with new 
reading matter induce, greater learning .and motivation (Au, 1979). Additionally, 
there is some evidence that the processing of text features such as story structure 
may be somewhat influenced b^ thexeadet^ cultural background (Mc<?lure, Mason, 

Williams, 1981, Goodman & Goodman, 1978). These findings suggest that the 
learner^ background, if viewed positively, can be used to facilitate reading growth. 

if^ssurtng Quality • 

No one disputes the importance of reading skills to the individuaPs functioning in 
school and society. For that reason, the reading instruction wc offer language mi 
nority children cannot be marginal instruction. 

If the reading program for any of these children begins with native literacy 
instruction, then that instruction should be a full bodied program, not^merely a 
token.component or one lacking some or many of the v arious resources that go into 
making a quality reading pfogram. Overall, nativ/; language reading instruction 
should be replete with literacy experiences that "make sense** to the reader, that is, 
they are seen as worthwhile, purposeful, meaningful, and interesting. Reading in the 
home language should be interrelated with and supported by the other language arts 
in that language. At Che same time, native language reading and second language 
reading shpuld be viewed as mutually reinforcing strands and not as' disparate, 
competing spheres of mstruaion . 

If reading instruction for the language-minority child is to be in English only, 
most of the foregoing also holds, true. Language minority children need quality 
English*as a second language programs that are truly that— second language pro 
grams^— and not merely unchanged native English programs imppsed on them with 
out the benef^it oPspecial strategies and activities that can accomtpodate their^ 
linguistic and cultural differem.^. The results of imposing such traditionat, unmodi 
fted reading curricula on language-minority children are only too well known. 



In thii cfa of ac<.ogntabiIit> and nostalgia for the "basics," we must understand 
ihc needs of language mtnor it > children N^ell enough to avoid nourishing and 
per peiudiing myopu aiuiudcs about their reading education To begin \vith, we must 
not allow the teaching of reading to these children to be reduced to simplistic, 
arbitrar>, and predetermined lij^l^ or sequences of instructional experiences that do 
not add up lo reading. The whole" of language literacy learning for bilingual and 
>cvond-language learners vannoi be reduced so simply. Furthermore, wt should be 
careful not lo apply lo ihej»c chUdrei\ inappropriate and insensitive evaluation 
m^irumeni* thai cannot validly measure their abilities and potential. Above all, we 
must not lose sight of, or compromise, Quality as a necessary dimension of the 
reading education of language-minority children. 
« 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Having outlined' whdi 1 sec as essential to the planning and delivery of reading 
in^iruchon forvlanguagc minority children, I now want to suggest what is required to 
transform these essential into instructional realities in our increasingly diverse 
cla>Moomj». Although 1 admit that the factors to be considered in working toward 
ihi^goal are many and complex, there is one important and logical first step we 
muM take if we arc lo move significantly towar^ enhancing the quality of reading 
m^iruciion for l^anguage-minority children. Quite simply and assuredly, we must 
work ia-uicrea>c^eachets' understanding, not just of pedagogy, but, more basically, 
of learning, j»pctifically of how children gcow in language and literacy. Within this 
plan of teacher citUcaiion or retraining, there muft be a deliberate effort to examine 
all the dij»umptions thai teachers hold about the linguistic cognitive, and sociaf 
growth of languagc minoniy vhddren. Only by examining these assumptions against 
a bacj^drop of modern knowledge can we begin to make them more accurate, and 
perhaps move more easily toward translating them into appropriate and-effective 
learning experiences. Oihers* have pointed the way to similar direction^Goodman, 
Goodman & Flores, 1979; Lindfors, 1980). ■ ^ • 

Vre know thai knowledgeable and understanding teachers do make a difference in 
children^ learning to read, the key to more effective and relevant instruction is an 
enlightened teacher who knows and linderstantis children and how they learn We 
have a base of knowledge that c^n hejp us to build quality reading instruction for 
biUngual and se^^ond language ^earners in our schools. We n]iust,now disseminate 
that knowledge to all teachers and school personnel who shape reading instruction 
- for these (Children. 
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ORAL\ COMMUNICATION INSTRUCTION: 
GOALS AND TEACHER NEEDS 

* Barbara Licb-Brilharl 
National Institute of Education . 

During ihc early years of schooling in this country, the ability to speak articulately 
and persuasively was viewed as central to one*s education (Wallace, 1954) However, 
the tise of silent reading m the nineteenth century and the emphusis on literature and 
composition helped foster a view of oral communication as "speech arts." reducing 
II taan elective or extracurricular activity in the English curriculum. Furthermore, 
early hnguisilc studies demonstrating that children learn the rules and structures of 
discourse before they enter kindergarten supported the view of some educators that 
speaking and hstening are "naturally" learned acts which require no further inter- 
vention from the school. The few educators who continued to view oral communica- 
lion as "basic** for all students split off from the English teachers in 1914 and 
continued lo promote research and instruction in oral communication Unfortu- 
nately, this spht contributed to the increasing twentieth century fragmentation of 
language and communication instruction. Only recently have we begun to "put 
humpty-dumpty together again," to recognize interrelationships between oral and 
written communication dnd the need for basic instruction in both these skills at 
every age level and in every discipline. u b i • 

Before we explore the goals of oral communication instruction and the knowl- 
edge and abilities teachprs need to fuinil them, we should recognize that the field of 
oral communication did not stand still between its relegation to elective status and its 
current recognition as a basic skill. During this time the field of speech communica- 
^ tion expanded the ancient discipline of rhetoric to incorporate research from the 
behavioral and social sciences. Today, most colleges and universities offer a variety 
of programs emphasizing interpersonal, organizational, public, and mass communi- 
cation. Bui concepts such as the importance of the receiver in communication, the 
interactive nature of the speaking/listening process, and the role of nonverbal 
communication in the interactive process-all of which have shaped communication 
instruction in post-secondary education for at least three decades-have only re- 
cently begun to filter down to eJementajy and secondary school instruction. Al- 
though some of us still remember high school speech contests with nostalgia, we 
should remember that as more is learned about the contexts, there is ess enthusiasm 
fo; speech as a behavior to be rehearsed for the winning of trophies (Del Pohto and 
Lieb-Brilhart, 1981). ' \ . . . _ . 

'Wrthin this 'changing framework for oral communiAtion instruction. Wood 
(1981) predicts that the 1980s will see CD a shift away from the development oC 
literacy skills (reading and writing) to the development of communication skills 
(including speaking and listening); ,(2) a stress on functional approaches which 
emphasize student needs to participate successfully in peer, family and classroom 
situations; and (3) more student talk during instruction "so that the classroom will 
become an alive, talkative and sometin\es chaotic environment" (p.l3). 

Thus we have come full circle to the renewed recognition or oral communication 
as a basic skill. However, this time we can offer instruction that rests on a better base 
of knowledge about communication processes and about the development of chil- 
dren In the remainder of this paper 1 will discuss the parameters of oral communi- 
cation instruction, its role as a basic skill, and the related needs for teacher educa- 
tion. 
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Parameters of Oral Commuiilcadoii Instrucllon 

In 1978 the Speech Communication Association (SCA) and the American 
Speech- Language- Hearing Association (ASHA) published iheir Standards for LJ- 
feaive Oral Communication Instruction. The definition of oral communication in 
this document helps define the parameters for instruction: 
Oral Communication- the process of interacting through heard and spoken mes- 
sages in a variety of situations. Effective oral comnuinication is a learned behav- 
ior, involving the following processes: 

1 SpeaRng in a variety of educational and social situations. Speaking involves, 
but is not liipited to, arranging and producing messages through the use of 
voice, articulation, vocabulary, synt^ and nonverbal cues (e»g., gesture, facial 
expression, vocal cues) appropriate to the speaker and listeners. 

2 L istcfning in a variety of educational and social situations. Listening involves^ 
but is not limited to, hearing, perceiving, discriminating, interpreting, synthe- 
sizing, evaluating, organizing and remembering information from verbal and 
nonverbal messages, . 

J This definition stresses interaction, as does much current instruction. Attention 
has shifted toward interaction in eVeryday ^conversations as well as in public dis- 
course where a speaker dominates while others listen. Contemporary models' depict 
communication as a transactional process wherein individuals exchange roles as 
speakers and listeners in the course of interacting. Such models refute previous 
notions of public speaking as "monologue." Speakers continuously adjust messages 
based on ponverbal or verbal cues from listenerSt listeners simultaneously encode 
and transmit nonverbal feedback as they receive, interpret and evaluate meanings 
from speakers. 

The definition also emphasizes the notion of communication as a learn£d behav- 
ior It is well understood {hat we speak the speech that we have heard in childhood. 
What IS less understood is the extent to which communication is possible if there is 
interference in the natural stages of development. For example, there is the recent 
case of the abused child. Genie, who, after having been isolated and deprived of 
interaction until age 13, received extensive help frocp various professionals in 
learning how to communicate. Ahhough she learned' to function well on tasks 
governed by the right brain hemisphere (e.g., visual and tactile orientation and 
holistic thinking), she made poor progress on tasks governed by the left hemisphere 
(e g , syntactic rules, auditory memory and abstract thinking). This case (Curtiss, 
1977) and other evidence support the belief that there arc critical periods of develop- 
ment for many of^the processes that govern speech andcommunication., 

We know that speaking and listening, unlike reading and writing, arc biological 
heritages \s long as the child^s development is normal and there arc communicative 
human beings in the environment, the child will learn to speak. However, these facts 
about speech learning have confused educators* perceptions of what needs to be 
taught under the rubric of oral communication. Many ask what remains to be taught 
if, by the time they come to school, children know most of the sounds of their 
language, a vocabulary of about 2,000 words, basic syntax, and verbal and nonvcr- 
bal meanings The answer lies in what we now know about communication develop- * 
ment and adult communication needs. 

Oral communication instruction must expand students* repertoires of skills so 
that they can communicate effectively in diverse contexts (Allen and Brown, 1976). 
In other words, the child*s ability to communicate in diverse contexts requires a 
repertoire of functional skills and expansiofi of the skills that ^rc developed tn the 
early years. , 
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The SC A/AbHA dctinUion of oral vommunicalion also includes the notion of 
" luieracnon in a vunetv o/sUuanons. The Standards describe the need for instruction 
to develop communication skills appropriate for a range of situations {c.g„ infor- 
mal to formal), a range of purposes (e.g.. informing, persuadmg, sharing feelings); 
a range of audiences (e.g.. classmates, teachers, family, employees); a range of 
communication fortns (e.g.. conversation, group discussion, public speaking); and a 
xange of speaking styles (e.g-.Vimpromptu. extcmporanc^lis. reading from manu- 

- ^"^"oral communication instruction, then, seeks to build on children's accomplish- 
ments in language aqd communication from the time they enter school There a^^e six 
areas in which skills must be developed: " a - a 

VfcRBAL SKILLS. This area encompasses those skills involved in producing and 
responding to oral language (including production and discrimination of sounds, 
production and comprehension of sentence structures, fluency and elaboration of 
utterances, and production and response to figurative language). In summarizing 
the phases in children's development of meanings. Wood (1981) describes the last 
phas^. which continues throughout the school years. Children learn during this 
phase to select trom among many possible meanings the one meaning that fits the 
context at any given moment. They also learn "scripts" or appropriate modes of 
communication lor various social contexts, such as the rules of dinner table talk and 
patterns of behavior for the "good guys" and the *'bad guys" on television. 

NONVERBAL SKILLS. Just as ve;bal bchaviorjs culturally learned as we 
interact with others, so is nonverbal behavior. Studies of kinesics (gestures, stance, 
lacial expression and other bodily movement), indicate that some of the earliest 
communication of the child is tftrough body molion-pointing. gesturing and 
movements of the'whole body (Wood. 1981). Other studies show that the use of 
body movements for communication improves with maturation (Dittman. 1972)^ 
^ The child also learns to use distances (proxcmics) appropriate to conversation, with 
the aduh norm stabilizing aF about third grade (Knapp, 1978). Vocal behavior as a 
pan ot nonverbal communication develops in iulattcy^but during the elementary 
r u-hool years, children develop intonation patterns that jsupporl. the more complex 
syntactic structures they are learning. However. becauS|6 nonverbal communicanon 
carries most of the meaning in interpersonal communication, and because it is a 
crnical factor in iiuercultural communication, childretland adults need continuous 
help in learning to convey and to comprehend vocal. pr^VatcmicAud kincsic cues 

INTERACTION SKILLS. In this area, children must learn the specific skUls tor 
maintaining dialogue. For example, they must learn to speak relevantly to the 
comextand to monitor an appropriate quantity, of speech. Other interaction skills 
are equally important: turn taking in conversation, continuity in maintaining one s 
own viewpoint, sending and responding to feedback, and so on. .... 

CRITICAL/EVALUATIVE SKILLS: Children must also learn to be critical and 
to evaluate spoken messages. Such skills include distinguishing fact from opinion. 
. judgmg the biases and qualifications of speakers, judging logic and consistency 
among reasons, and accurately interpreting moods, sarcasm, irony, etc, 

MESSAGE STRATEGY SKILLS. There are many skills involved in developing 
and comprehending whole pieces of discourse; these include constructing main 
ideas, developing supporting ideas (e.g.. analogies, examples and statistical data). 
• developing arguments and evidence, and using psychological appeals. TYadiiional 
instruction in language arts probably has paid more attention to' these skills in 
written, rather than oraK conimunication;.however. those students who elect speech 
in secondary school programs are apt to focus heavily on message strategy skills 
FUNCTIONAL/SITUATIONAL SKILLS: These skills involve the use of verbal 
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^and nonverbal language to awwoniVhsK sp^s^iik purposes in various situations. Such 
skills arc based on appropriate. aUaptation of message.^ io the knowl^gc and 
<\pKQiiHCcs oi others at speviliv times and places. When ptopk violate cultural 
nruals (e g . dozing at important meetings, terminating a phone conversation with- 
out ;aymg -goodl|p'') or whei> th^ do riot seem to understand what kind of 
commu'hicaijon is re<^ired o^hem in ^.p^ific situauons. we either think them odd 
Of look for **hidd.en messages/* Children and man> adiiifs need to b^ taught about 
the impact their meVsages have on others, an^ they/need to iievelop >vays to 
commuhicate appropriately in diverse situafions.^ \ ^ ^ 

To work in any of the sLNski'll are;ft described.above. tAe child must learif to take- 
the pcrspeciive of another person Piaget*s work set the ^dgc for a view of commim- 
icailon development as a decentering process, sp^tJttlrtha^ is iniHaHy "egocentric" 
^ gradiially becomes soctal And research cstabljsh^ the development of social 
speech, showing that children's persuasive strategies' become in^reasfngly sophisti- 
tated with age For exafnpre. Delia, Kline and Burleson (1979) demonstrate that as 
children mat uje. they ^become better at using reasons and adapting their messags ih 
listeners iif order to pcrsUade them. Young children make un^laborafed requests 
^hen persuading: Xould I have a party please?'*' OlSer children might say, ••I've 
'ni?vef had^anything like iTiis before, so why can't you let me have a party?:' A still 
older child tries to anticipate counter arguments; ?Thcre wouldn't be a lot of 
running around, and Ihere would only be about five people." At the highest level of 
TOmpIcxity. the child takes the listener s perspJIctiVe m articulating an advantage: *M 
know thai you hke to meet my friends, and a party would be a great way to do this." 

Children display, wide variations ip their abiiitiesjo perform m the six skill areas^ 
especially those directly related to takingxhe perspective of the other person. In the 
exrveme case, children labeled "learning disabled" may be unable to interpret ai)d 
respond appropriately lo.social cues in the course of interaction. Often problems in 
commumc^tion are mStc dcMlitaiing to the Child and disruptive to the classroom 
that! problems in other academic areas. Bader (1975),Nkj siAnmarizing the research in 
social perceptHoiland Icarning^disabilities, notes that "learning disabled" children 
otien fry too hara to $ay the right thing, speak too loudly, interrupt frequently, get ' 
too close when the'y talk, and miss subtleties of meaning. 

Another sety^us developmental problem in communication is "communication 
apprehension. ^^^orfictimcs called "reticence" or "shyness." Communication apprc- 
hensvon^ira broader problp than stage fright, since it usually involves not only a 
tear of public speaking, Biit of conversational, informal speaking ^ ell ..Evidence 
that between ;en arffl tweruy. percent of college students and aduhs suffer 
his problem, but M-centages are likely to b^ somewhat higher in secondary 
and d'einentary ^hools (iHlirt, Scott, McCrostey, 1978). Son^c indicators of com- 
munication apprehension in the classroom are using a low voice, sitting at the back 
of the rd^pr in an AW:a of least mtcraction, making poor eye contact^ and refusiiTg . 
to communicate in class Highly apprehensive students hale ncgative.attitudds 
toMlIrd school (Hurt and PreisS. 1978) and ma^^ low achievers (McCroskcy, 1977)., 
^ Several remedial apprc^ches to communi^^aiion apprehension arc available (Phil- 
lips, 1977; McCroskcy. 1977). but these arc too complex to describe here, his vital, , 
howeveV, that teachers be educated to recognize the problems of the commiitearion ' 
disabled and lo^learn ways to help them in the classroom. One simple practice is to 
slop forcing apprchcnsivt^ students to stand in from of their classmates in order t<5 
communicate. Easing students ft-om informal, dyadic exercises into the more formal 
situations helps lessen apprehension. In the ^.ase of the learning disabled, inabilities 
to tnicrprci nonverbal cues and 1x5 Intcrai^t appropri*ly should be recognized and 
trcated4cv.dopntentally, just as difficuhics with matlTor reading arc. ♦ . 
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Oral Communfcadon as a Basic Skill 

There are three overall goals for communication instruction: 

(1) to ensure that 5tudent«> learn speaking, listening, and interactive skills that 
enhance learning at all levels of cducatio;i, regardless of.the ^xtntem studied, 

(2) to ensure that 'Siudcnid understand and ^an use communication principles that 
will help them m their relationships with famtl>/peers, communis groups, and in 
other social contexts; ^ 

(3) to ensure that ^ludent^ understand an^ <.an use ^communication principles that 
will help them at work. The g9als, then,, are to help students communicate effev 
tivdyln academic, social and work contexts. ^/^"^^"^^ 

In the academic context, students who a^r^ffevtive in oral communication have a 
better chancx for success than those who are not. There are several reasons for this, 
the* most obvious being that teaching, learning is essentially a communication 
process. For example, Fnedrich (1980), after examining research on cl^room 
%anables« concluded that ihequalii> of cX)mmunication may account for twenty five 
percent of the achievement variance in the classroom. Others have pointed out that 
most classroom time h spent, in talk (Bcllack, 1966, Flanders, 1970, Language for 
Life, 1975). In addition, oral communication is vital to achievement in other basic 
skill areas. According to the Esse/Jttah ofEduKatton Statement (1981), endorsed by 
a number of professional a!»sociations, symbolic behavior is at the <.ore of all other 
learning* Oral wommunicauon (our first encounter with symbolic behavior) is the 
base uppn ^hich all other skills develop. 

^ In the area of ^lal relationships know experientially that oral wommuni^a 
tion skills wi^ntrkbute teethe maintenance of stabile human relationships. The demand 
for asserti^encss training, fatnily communication >^orkshops, parent effectiveness 
training, antfHnaritat cummunicatior> attest to^the value of empathic listening, direa 
and open wommvnication, ownership oi feelings, feedback, a(id .other concepts 
taught undet the rubric of interpersonal communication. A panel mtcting in 19"'3 to 
define social compc^cy in young^ildren iricluded the following in its statement of 
goals, sensitivity and undetsiahding in sociat'relationships, positive and affectionate 
personal relationships, critical thinking skills, problem solving skills, and enjoyment 
of humo^ play and fantasy (Anderson and Messrck, 1973). Oral wommuni^ation 
i^nstruction can contribute directly to these goals or social competence. 

Success in the world of work also dependent upon oral «^ommunuation skills. 
For example, Lockwood and Boatman (1975) and Hanna (1978) found that repre 
sentatives from a variety of businesses and professions saw the following vommuni 
cation skills as important in iheir work, .interviewing, group problem solving, 
listening, motivating people, I^Wgifiibng,' giving directions, qu^tioning, speaking 
•publicly, and building refationslnP^tn his summary of studies indicating the need 
for oral cxmmwnicatiqa^in the world of work, Wolvin (1981) reported that M,B.A^ 
gra<duates ranked persuasiveness as the most important Ikill in business and that 
engineers ranked speech communication 'as fourth among (23 'areas required for 
thcfl work. ' * . * ? 

fh discussing (he goals of oral communrc^tion instruction, we must emphasize 
that a IS not enough merely to increase the sunount of classroom talk or to feel 
satisfied that talking is used in pre wnting or in reading albud. To the horror of the 
speech specialist, teachers may f^l that they (iave integrated instruction when 
students write out or memorize ora( discourse. Whatsis needed is a sound program 
of oral communication instrucuon which recognizes the overlap and intcrrclatcdness 
with wntten commuVlcation, but which perrpits separate time for each kind of 
instruction. I i J ^ 



kMni rescaiwtu (uttuuUrt) that of Kroll (1981), mdKatc!» that a vhild'^oral and 
Afttlcn di^wOui^ bcvomc iitwKa:)tnt^i> Mthilai in vonlcnt, but dmimilar tn approach, 
a5(hewhild matures kantoi and^Rubmi 1981 )CMn>.cptualize three favetsof differen . 
tiatior. in oral and written wommunuauon StJttai Ai\urenesi tnvoUes* intention to 
aft'cvi and be affevted b> others, in writing, the individual must "fivtion^lize" an 
audience, Ahile m speaking, the audience's wonvrete presence "renders (he work of 
inferring audienve demands less ta.\ing Coding involves control over larger vhunks. 
of discourse and knovslpdge of language piagmativs, while formal speech shares 
aspects of written woding (writers provide wonte.>t lafortnation and include all 
nect^sar> m^ormauon), ever) day speech loieiates implivU meanings, incomplete 
details and capitalizes on an immediate shared vontexl^'/?att^m//^<c//t^/I of flxpen^ 
en^e involves the wa>s in whuh we relate our perceptions of the world and the 
manipulation of s>mbols, speech fades fast and is Icss.planned, therefore facilitating 
cognition differently from writing, whuh wan leave a permanent tiave and is subject 
to revision. Writing allows /or more reflection, while speaking allowSi/or more 
complex social perspective-taking. * / 

Thus» while there a^e areas for interrclaihig instruction ,in oral and whtten 
communication, eawh einbodies some skills whivh must be learned and de;^ eloped 
separately. <-' ^ ► 

Teacher Needs * ^' . ^ 

Because of the elective status of speech m the secondary schoolsvibc rjsponsiblP 
it> for teaching oral communivation has often falleti on teachers ^o offer P9or 
instruction because of inadequate academic preparation, Uck of interest, or lad of 
time. With shrinking education bddgets, there is litfre hope that districts vviH hire* 
speech communication teachers, even though^ the pa>'off vVould~he worth the 
investment. However, the Speech Communication Association and the American 
Theatre Association have jointly prepared guidelines tp assist thos<^ districts who 
wish to hire or up grade elementary and .secondat> school communication special 
isls {Preparation of Elementary and Secondary Tea^herb m^Spee^h Commufu^altun 
and Theatre. 1978). . . ' . 

A second approach, wh^ch may have thtf best long term impact, is to cxploit-the 
abilities of all teachers lowt^wh wonlmuntcation skills. This ap^proach mvQlves two 
aspects, ihe fir^i focuses ji)n the studem (i.e., ^hc teacher's knowledge of oral 
communication development and the provision for ins^tructioual opportunities), the 
second focuses on the development of the teacher's o^n communication skills^ The 
iwoasF>ects arc interrelated, sinc|P the modeling Oftfunctional communication b>,thc 
teacher influences the student's communication development. 

The first aspect inclu^Jes several generic competencies^ described in the StA„ATA 
model of competencies for non specialists in communication. These include, the 
loUowing. (1) identifying stages and factors in language and communication d(?vel ^ 
opment, (2) intenelatitig reading, wniing, speaking an4 hstcmnrg, and fundiqnal 
communication, i3) coping with communication problems of students, (4) cn^anl^ 
ing communication development through instructional acUvitit^s, ([5j fo^terin^ ex/' 
pression of and rcceptivcness toward divergent viewpoints and communication 
styles. All these skills arc needed for the teacher confronted with thcdncrsity of the 
mainstreamcd, multicultural classroom. ^ ^ " ' \ 

Just as students must develop communication oriented ^toward* .the ^'pcrspccjivc^ 
of the other," so must lAiclrcrs prepare and deliver messages appropriate to a^.wide^ 
range of stud^is and instructional contexts. Teachers must or^ani/c vontcnt from 
the framework of their students, use languagc*that is appropriate" tp. the ages, 
experiences and developmental levels of st\idcnt^, b<f aware of the impact of nonve/, 
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bal behaiioi in ^.vinmunuatin^ dttitudc^ dnd values, and be receptive to divergent 
viewpoints and v\a>s of speaking. The emerging research on classroom climate 
indicates thai (eawhen»* responses arc important in creating non threatening environ 
ments conduave to achievement (Setler, Licb-Brilhart, and Schuelke, in press). 
While communication instruction for tea^.hers is increasing rapidl> (Lynn, 1976), 
much more is needed. 

To meet the needs of teachers, pre service institutions should require communi^a 
lion education for all prospective teachers. Moreover, we need s,upporl for ap 
proa^.hes like those used in the National Writing Project. Su^h approaches could 
provide m-servic-e instruction focusing on the teachers* communication skills as the 
key to developing students' communication skills. 



Recommendations and Summ^j^y 

L A national (and, perhdps, mfernauonal), conference of commumcauon edu 
cation speualtsts, souo linguists, and language arts speualists should meet to exam 
ine the status of and need for research tn oral communication and to suggest 
implications for instruction. 

The work of soao-linguists and communication specialists is moving toward 
common viewpoints embodied in functional approaches. The socio linguist's re 
search on tanguage development should be integrated with the communication 
specialists "s long history and experiential base m instruction and intervention irvoral 
communication processes. 

2. Schools must emphasize tnstruttional planning y^hich allows tme for oral 
Lommunttattfin jnstruUtun, not only tn support of other language instruUion, but 
for its own sake as well. 

Adequate time , must be allowed^ for oral communication in the six skill areas 
outlined m this paper. There must be clear goals in the curriculum, as there arc for 
other subject areas, and not just activities which support other language arts. 

3. Si.hoob should provide speeih tommunitatton specialists as Consultants to , 
other teachers lo help ihem develop ihetr own tommunitation skills and the skills of 
their pupils. 

Specialists might work as teacher, \.onsultants to help with the teacher's commun 
ivattox) needs or to suggest wa>s of coping with the communication disabled child. 

4. A nationwide effort such as that undertaken for the Sational Writing Project 
should be undertaken far a nat^nal oral communication project. 

The National Writing Project, which, sihce 1974, has supported several thousand 
high swhool and college teachers, has received acclaim from educators and the public 
for Its impact on students* writing skills (McCarthy, Novw^ber 17, 1981). Efforts to 
support oral communication teachers must help teapicrs (improve their own skills 
and thos^l^ of their colleagues a^id students. y 

5. Pre-semte bnd msenice education in oral commtmitation must be provided 
for teachers and admtntsrfaiors sp that schools can intervin\e effecti vely in tommun 

' ication development, ' ' ' \ 

Oral corhmuhication instruction shibuld be required f<|r teacher certification m 
every state, ^ch instruction may. "take ^he form of ^ cours^t but* should be incorpo 
rated conti,(vuously throughout t^c tcadier education sequence, including the practi 
cum. . ' . • . 

Including oral ^ommunicatJ(Jn among the "basics'* gives us an opportunity to 
integrate . instruct ton in ^hc various la(>guagc and communication skills. By doing 
th^s we can stress ^he shared cOinccrns is well as the liniqucness of each essential 
commu nu. ^uo^r t^k ill. NVp can also Tij|i w^ys of improvig^ Instruction In a// areas b> 
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Mic^Mng ihc Ciicnwc ol ihc icdchmg. learning prov^css, \^hivh consists primaril) of 
speaking and listening in un inte?0ctive mode.' 

Thii paper ijr^ascd primaril> on ivork completed during the \^riter's previous 
poMiion Associate Executive Secretar> of the Speech Communication Associa 
iiun and as a continuing member of that organisation. The \^ork \%as not sponsored 
b> the National institute of Eduvatiomand does not nccessanl> represent the views 
of that agency. 
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TEACHING AND ASSESSING ORAL COMMUNICATION , , , 

Kcnncch L. Brown , \ „ 

University of Massachusetts ^ , * 

N^hcn a iiaic or local cduvalion agencj? decide to invlade oral vommunicalipn in its 
b£bic bkilh program, ii facCb three ta<>k<>. Jcviding which skilh to teach, developing 
vHrricula for tedchitrg the bkiU^, and developing meanb of abbebbing them. In her 
paper, Pr. Lieb-Brilhart dibcubbed oral communication bki!l:> that debcrve attention 

.in the sc;hool$, my focus is on teaching and assessing thosfr" skills. 

Three years ago, just five states included speaking artd*listening in their basic 
learning skills programs (Brown, et al, 1979, Pipho. 1978.7979), and most of those 
states had progressed no further than identifying skills tcJ be taught. Today, however, 
thir tylhree states are in venous stages of including oralocommunication in their 
b^sic skills programs (Backlund, et al., m press). These stages range from planning 
to i!e.velop programs lo implemeniing programs thai have already been developed." 

' So in tl^ree years^we have seen increased avtivity in oral communication programs. 
Eui this activity has raised questions. What are the focuS^ of instruction? How 
should instruction be sequenced? Is Mitred intervention effective? How can the 
School and home coopecate? And how docs one assess oral communicatioh skills? 1 
propose to address .these questions by identifying current promising pr^cticxs, 
noting problems* and recommending actions for extending the range of promising 
practices in the future. p 

■ • ■ ■ 

Approaches to Instruction , 

A review of communication education htcrature and observations of classroom 
piaciices (Brown, ct al., 1981) reveal five major approaches to instruction in oral 
communication. These approaches focus on component skills, communication ac 
iivities. participant net\\orks, referential communication games, and functional 
communication. 

W ith the i^omponent iktib approach, the teacher focuses attention on mastery of 
clusters of specific skills. Students usually concentrate on one set of skills at a time 
For example, at one time they might concentrate on langua ge skills s uch as building 
sentences, using words correctly, speaking grammitically,*2frrd demonstrating word 
knowledge. Ai another they might concentrate on organizational skills such as 
formulating central ideas, selecting aniTananging supporting ideas, or outlining 
ideas. Other skills might duster around delivery, audience analysis, nonverbal 
language, listening comprehension, and critical listening. Generally the method for 
teachmg these skills involves concentrated practice, sometimes drill, until the partic 
ular skills are mastered. Skills may eventually be applied in practical communication 
situations, but for the sake of systematic development, they are first learned 
separately. Examples of the component skills approach appear in numerous Ian 
guagearts textbooks as well as in books by Byrne (1965), Hayncs (1973), Lundsteen 
(1979). and Russcll^nd Russell (1979). 

The goal of the LommunKatton e^itvtttes approach is to have students experience 
a variety of oial commur\ication activities that presumably prepare them to engage 
in everyday situations. Typical elementary school activities^a^c storytelling, conver 
sation, diScussion,*rcading aloud, listening games, crcativ^ dramatics, and giving 
talks. Secondary School activities mdude public speaking, small group discussion, 
oral interpretation of literature, debate, dramatics and radio television speaking. 



Because iucccisful pciKurnaiKe in cd^h of these adivilics rcquires> proficiency in 
man> speaking and liMenmg skilh.va number of Jiffcrcni skills are laughi and 
assessed sinvilianeously. Bui the skills learned vary from onre atUvUy lo another 
This approach is vommonly used by classroom specialists m speech as well as by 
non>spctia!isls. The latter incorporate selected activities to motivate students and 
enrich learning in different areas of the curriculum. Elementary school materials 
that reflect the acti;^iues approach are Carlson (1970), Chambers (1970), Duke 
(1974), trhch (I974>, ^laus (1965), Henry (1967), and Mackintosh (1964), second 
ary school materials arc Bacon (1974), Beyer, Lee and Wilkinson (1975), Bradcn 
11972), Carhlc (1972), Newconibe (1980), and Prentice, l^oilard and McComas 
(1979). 

>Vhile the component skills and activities approaches have been used for some 
time, the remaining three approaches are more recent. Through the partkipant 
network approach, skills are acquired through systematic instruction in interper . 
sonaL-small group, public, and mass communication. In this continuum, communi 
cation isjdiffcrcntiated by the number of persons communicating. Attention centers 
on the clTcci of spcak<r-hstener distancing on interaction. Students develop skills 
appropriate to situations that ranje from spontaneous, informal and reciprocal 
interaction to rehearsed, formal and mediated communication. Emphastz^^in the 
secondary more than the elementary school; this approach stresses cognitive and 
affective learning as well as oral communication performance. Some sources that 
td'lccl this approach are Allen^ et al.v(l974), Allen/ct al., (1976), Barbour and 
Goldberg (1974), Book ahd GaKin (1975), Brooks and Friedrich (1973), Calvin and 
Book (1981), Fletcher and Surhn (1978), and Neweombeand Robinson (1975). 

The fv>urth approach, referential LommunKattop ^umes, stresses interactive com 
munication. One person (a -speaker) attempts to cbmmunicat-c with another person 
(alislener) about a target object (a referent) m a set of alfer natives. The speaker tries 
to Inform the listener with accuracy and efficiency, \yhlle the listener aims to 
demonstrate cO/nprehension in a goal-directed task. To be sure. that students rely 
solely on verbal means of communication, the participants may not {^ec each other, 
they -either S|} bkck-to-back'or communicate across a table with a screen between 
them. Typical communication tasks include explaining how to assemble a model 
^from blocks, how to^elect one picture out of a set of similar pictures^ or how to find 
a destination on a map. Thus, this approach cmphasi-zes canstructing and compre 
hending verbal'descript^ons, explanations anj 4i|;cctipns. Since children take turns 
as speaker and listener, ihey practice both roles. Thsii^pproach, which relies heavily 
on modeling, Rc^r ihteraction, and feciiback,to improve comniunic^tiOn quality, was 
derived from a fcsearch strategy (Fishbein and Osborne, I97l, Glucksbcrg, et al., 
1975, Gluckstcrg, et al, 1966, Krauss and Glucksbcrg, 1969, Higgins, 1973, Licb- 
Brilharl, 1965, Ji^hns^on, 1974), and has been adapted more recently foT use in,thc 
classroom (DicKson,*I98l, Dickson and Patterson, 1981, Gleason. 1972. and Mc 
CaYfrey,]980). . 

The jmLtiunul LummumLiHion approach assurnes that competent communica 
lion results from a wide range of communication skills and behaviors that are used 
^ appropriately and el[fect4vcly, Instruction focuses on using lafnguagc for five major 
^ functions. The mf^mmg function includes p^oducing^^nd comprehending informa 
live messages by dimonslratmg? explaining, asking and answering questions, and 
instructing. The controlling functmn includes persuading', arguing, bargaining, 
suggest tngi, and demanding. The^fcchng function involves sharing one's fccl!hgs,and 
reacting to others* fcehngs through acts such as exclaiming, commiserating, blam 
mg, or apolo^l^ing. The imagiifing function taps ability to use language creatively in 
order to fantasize, speculate, tell talcs, role play,* or dramatize. And the ritualizing 



function tnvoKe> maintatnU)g >uual lelaiionbhip^ through acts such as greeting 
others, taking lea>e, taking tuin^, pla>ing verbal game&,^and handling introduc 
lions. Thc§e functions are based on research vonduded b>' Wells (1973), but Halli 
da> (197^) and Tough (1977) provide other functional schemes. Expenenc^ w*ith 
each of the five major fun^^tions ^ts gained through exercises, simulations and 
problem situations created b> the teayher ani| students. The situations arc designed 
lo help students (a) develop a widc^^r loiic of communiution strategies ^nd skills, 
(b) select skills whivh seem appi^priate to the situations, (c) implement the skills 
through practice, and (d) evaluate the effcvtivene'ss an4 appropriateness of the skills 
employed. Allen and- Brown (1976)^ Allen and Wood (1978), BooK (1978), Glenn 
(19^8), and Wood (1977a and b, 1981) provide numerous examples of this approach 
both for the elemenlary and secondary school levels. 

Some of the above approaches are limited. For example, the component skills «, 
approach makes it possible to develop skills systematically, but when used alone, 
students may not learn when to employ those skills for functional effectiveness 
(Caziden* 1972). The activities approach affords opportunities for using many skills 
simultaneously and for integrating oral communication with other skills and curru 
ulum areas, but some activities bear little resemblance; to communication situations 
encountered Outside the classroom. 

Teachers and curriculum planners must decide whether to focus attention on 
discrete skills or on skills used for a purpose in a realistic context. They must also 
decide what approaches to employ to develop those skils. One approach need not be ^ 
used exclusively. In fact, if the c6mi>onent skills approach is used, it ought to be 
com^fneii with another approach such as functional communication. Examples of 
u}m6lhi{i^ approaches are found in Staton Spicer and Bassett U980) and the ^laic 
"onilinois (1981a). ' : • , * ' 

Of the approaches 1 have outhned, teachers seem to employ the component skills 
and activities approaches most often. The referential and functional communication 
approaches are potentially the most useful, but educators are not as aware of them.^ 
Ju^ as we want children to develop a range of skills, teachers need to expand their, 
instruction^ options. They should become familiar with the different approaches to 
teaching oral communication, the assumptions about learning and communication 
that undergird each approach, t)\e methods and materials of each approach, and the 
ways of^ combining approaches to produce desired results. In addition, they should 
be encouraged to experiment witl^/Chese approaches that facilitate development of . 
sJdlls /or purposeful communication. 

> Sequencing Instruction 

. Despite the proliferation of ''pre pacl^aged** materials that sequence oral com- 
munication, skills, I am unable to say, "Here .is ihe sequence you should follow.*'' 
Some efforts to sequence instruction have been based qn taxonomies of educational 
objectives in the cognitive (Bloom, et al., 1956) and affective (Krathwohl, et al., 
1964) dofnaiiis (for example, see Lundsiecn, 1979). Other sequences progress from 
small to larger units of discourse, from simple to complex tasks (McCaffrey, 1980^ ^ 
Project , Signals, 1981, State of lAinois, 1981a), and from interpersonal to mass 
communication (Allen, et al.^ 1974, Galyin and Book,' 1981, State of Illinois, ^ 
i981a). One of the best known sequences, Moffett^ student-centeredjanguage arts 
curriculum (1968a ^^nd b), is based on a theory of discourse that* increases the 
dist^nc^ between speaker and audience and that moves students Crom perception of 
what i^ happenit\g (drama), through narration of what happened, to generalizing 
what happens, to theorizing about what may happen. 

Research \^ shed much light on the development of language, but future efforts 
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ai >equcnwtng in^liucUon Aill ic^l on a bctiei understanding of ihe development of 
vhildren'i dbiht> lo use language for social purposes. Delia, el al., (1979), Duk<son 
(1981), Ervin Tripp and Mitchell kernan (1977), Hallida> (1977), and Tough (1977) 
are notable examples of research that describes ^hildren*s development of functional 
communication. Allen and Brosvn (1976), Caiden (1972), Dickson and Patterson 
(1981), Wood (1981), Hopper and Naremore (1978), Lindfors (1980), and McCaf 
frc) (1980) suggest how curricula can be ^.onstructed to complement that develop- 
ment. ^ • ► 

In the absence of a definilive inslructi6nal sequence, teachers should becofme' 
familiar with what is known about >,hildren s developmental course in oraKon^mun 
ivution. Knowing that s.gurse and rjjogniiing individual variations within it wHlfeip 
one to provide instruction that moves the child increasingl> toward explicitncss of 
•kpccch, verbal and ideational fluency, sensitivity to the responses of others, adapta 
tion of message to audience, flexibility in attempting alternative strategies and 
encodings, talk about topics of mutual interest, and self monitoring of communica- 
tive effectiveness and appropriateness.. 

Effects of Intervention 

Teachers may employ different kinds of intervention to develop communication 
skills. W hen thcv merely incorporate oral communication experiences in classrooms, 
usually in the context of some other subject or unit of study, or when they comment 
Occasionally on a student's speaking or listening effectiveness, they rely on informal 
instruction, thitt is, on direct intervention. In this case, developing oral communica 
lion skills IS incidental to developing>kills or •knowle4ge in some other content area. 

Direct intervention involves identifying oral communication skills that nccdlo be 
taught, providing instructional methods and materials lo develop those skills, and 
evaluating result**. Instructional methods ^employed may be cither more or less 
didactic. More didactic methods include telling students, how t5 communicate in a 
given situation and critiquing their efforts. Less didactic methods include having 
siutieni^ interact with models, using sequenced materials lo faciliiatc Jhe develop 
mem of skills, reversing speaker and hslcncr roles, and providing feedback through 
qu^lioning. W hether more or less didadic methods are employed, intervention is 
direct when it seeks to modify a targeted set of skills through planned means. 

Studies indicate thai direct intervention results in improved communicative per 
formance (Ashcr'Und VVigficId, 1981, McCaffrey, 1980, Patterson and Kistcr,' 1981, 
Shanti, I98J, Whneluirst and Sonncnschein, 1981, also see Brown, 1976, fo; a 
review of fifteen earlier studies). Children improve in message fluency, in efficiency 
and organiiation, in cognitive perspcctivc-taking, in eliciting and responding to 
feedback, and in using verbal language to describe, explain, and give directions. In 
addition* improvement continues after instruction, providing chidrcn have addi 
tionatopportunities ^or using Ihcse skills. But students have difficulty transpiring 
skills learned in one'context (e.g», a descriptive task) to a different context (e.g.. a 
persuasive task). This suggests that skills need to be taught in different contexts. 

As a basi,c skil1,-u^al comtnunication must be interrelated with other skills. 
Informal instruction affords opportunity for. practice and reinforcement of a variety 
of oral communication skills, but direct intervention is necessary when children lack 
specific skills needed for effective communication. When planning and implement 
ing direct intervention prvgrams. teachers and administrators should (1) identify 
clearly the skills to be taught, (2/ engage students in interaction with models and 
peers, 0) employ functional tasks where students construct and respond to messages 
for spi^cifi*. purposes, ,(4) provide ample opportunity for practice, and (5) stress 
, feedback that makes the student aware of message adequacies and inadequacies. 
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Home-School Cooperation 

Parents arc ihe vhild's fj>^l teachers ol oral vommumcation, though ihe> are not 
al\va>» a%vate of ihia important role. The famil^mffuences ihc vhild s acquisition of 
language, ihe child's style and form of speech, and the chdds confidence and 
N^ilhngness to talk and listen. 

Because oral >.ommunKation skills are strongly influenced b> the home environ 
itieni, basic !>k ills programs conducted in the schools should' assist parents to 
contribute positively to their children s oral communication development. Project 
Signals (Barvlift , et al.. 1980) atul the St ate of Illinois (198lb) extend their communi 
vation programs beyond the classroom b> offering resource materials that describe 
the parent's role in promoting communication development, game^ and activities for 
use at home, and available references on parent child communication. Home school 
cooperation c"an occur, in other ways, such as offering parent seminars on the 
aci|utsttion and development of vommunicalion, with emphasis on the parent's role 
in providing a rich, but valm and pressure free communication- environment, devel 
oping a libraty of resources on parent child communication,, and including parents 
in committees that plan the school's oral communication curriculum. 

Assessing Oral Communicatioii Skills 

Loban (1976) suggests that a reason for the neglect of Oral language instruction is 
the absence of oral language testing in the schools. Some educators ^ee assessment of 
oral vontmunication as based on "soft'* data* B> this, they mean oral comtminica 
tjon IS not assessed t>y a standardized, machine scored, multiple choice tesK 

At least three studies completed in the past fqux years (6ro\^n, 'ei aL, 1979; 
Larson^ et aL, 1978, Rubin^ et aL, ia prep,) h^ve reviewed over, one hundred 
instruments that as^dss different aspects of oral communicatioit. There is no paucit^y 
of measures and no aspect of iunOtional communication for tvhich measurement 
problems are (frohibitive (Larson, et al.', 197^). But«extsting instrument^ do present 
problenXs for evaluating oral Oqmmunivation peiforhiancc m the context of large 
syale basic skills assessment. Rubin et al. (in prep.) review these problems in mOre 
depth than spact permits here, but a few will be mentioned. First', there is considcra 
^ btc diversity in what is^assessed. Some instruments measure communication appre 
hen^ion. Others test the students' knowledge of principles of communication or the 
student's ability 'to recognize standard English usage in written passages. St^h 
measures tell us what a student may feel or know about commuhivaiion, but they do 
• not tell us w hat a student cait do. , ' . 

Second, most instruments isolate speaking from listening. The, most common^ 
means of assessing listening is a multiple-choicc paper and pencil t(fst, literal com 
prehension rs ejjyphasized in these tneaj>ures. Perforn^ance ratmjg scales a^c the most 
cQtnmon means for assessing speaking skills. Separate measures for speaking and 
listening may be necessary from a psychometric standpoint, but when one considers 
that testing inflaences teaching, there is a possibility that (iral communication 
instruction will stress separate rather than interactive skills. 

Third, assessment instruments must match instructional goals. R/:ady iTladc in 
struments may deviate from goals that a school system has identified as important. 
When some colleagues and I (Brown, et aL, 1979) compared the skills tested by 
existing mstr undents with those that had been specified for the Massachusetts basic 
skills program, we found no tests tljat sufficiently matched our goals. 

Fourth, reliability and feasibility of measurement present problems, particularly 
when assessing speakingTfill^^ Few existing measures report test rctcst reliability, 
some vary the topic of talk without establishing equivalence of topics, and Some 



pcrlurmaiKe latmi^ ptiHcduto hav« not attained high levels of agreement among 
differ<*nt ra(ef> (caMbilti> pioblenis arise when measures require too much equip- 
ment and iime. 

A fifth problem is the possibility of bias. The context in which' the test is . 
administered, ihe >ttmulu» sauaiion» and the response mode are potential sources of 
bias in a performance test of •speaking and in an objective test of listening. In 
addiiion* rater bia» can threaten test score dependabtlit.v in speaking performance 
.assessment, but can be avoided through vareful specification of performance critc 
ria, carefiiil ^<levtion of raters, and thorough rater training (Stiggms, 198 1 ). 

• >Vhal IS being done to address ihe>e problems? Current practices mdude moni- 
toring a^essmem <ffforis in various states (Backlund, e! al.» in preSs), and develop 
ifig nesv msirumeijts. With regard to this last prajAice, some state ^nd local educa 
tion agencies are developing their own criterion-referenced means of assessing 
listening skills Michigan* Massachusetts, and New Hampshire have developed 
' listening tests, while Vermont offers giiidelines for teachers to assess listening skills 
in classroom activities (Backluqd, et al., m press). Performance rating scales are 
being developed to assesj^ speaking skills. Hawaii (Backlund et al., in press) is , 
developing a rating scale thai assesses the student*^ oral communication competency 
in the dav to da> classroom situation. Massachusetts (198!) is developing a scale 
that assesses cGpleni, -deli very, organization, and language skills in the context of 
toMi communicaiion functions (giving directions^ flescflbing, persuading, and pro 
ducing an emergency call). Glynn County» Georgia, has developed rhetorical trait 
svaies (o assess students' participation in a simulated public hearing and an employ 
mem interview (Rubin c^nd Ba/./le^ m\l Dickson (198!) and McCaffrey (1980) 
advise assessing oral communication through referential communication tasks. This 
advice is Hcing pursued* b>f Project Signals (1981). « 

s^s basic .skills programs mature, additional assessment instruments need to be 
developed. Cntma that speaking and listening instrun;]ents ought to meet are 
discussed elsewhere (Brown, et a!,, 1979, Speech Communuation Association, 
1980), bul^ few guidelines follow. 

For listening tests,- stimulus materials should be relatively brief and should 
..contain real life^Opken lang^age used in situations that arc meaningful to the 
students to be -i^^icd. To control for possible administrative variation, the tests 
should be relatively self%ontamed on audio tapes. While test booklets apd machine 
scorable response '»heet> may be used, the tapes should contain all stimulus mate t 
trials— the spoken messages and the questions that elicit responses to the messages.' 

To asseis speakipg skills, a test with clearly defined criteria for evaluating 
performance should be used. Students should be assessed in familiar situations, 
preferably multiple ones, that emphasize purposeful communication. Only person 
nel wjyu have been tjajned in administering the test and in Judging performance 
shoi^d be responsible for assessment, and then only afler they have demonstrated 
ability to judge performance reliably. 

Summary ^nd Reeommcndations 

' In the context of basic skills programs, I have addressed five concerns about oral 
M^ommunica^on instruction, instructional foci, setjuencing, intervention effects, 
home-School cooperation, and assessment. My recommendations for each concern 
are as follows: 

I. Instructional Approaches. Efforts to develop basic skills staff should in- 
clude mservicc training in different instructional approaches, their rationale and 
pedagogical assumptions, iheir methoitt* and materials, their adv^alAgc^and 
limitations, and their effects. Particular emphasis should be givertuTinst ruction 
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lhai faciliiaics the ubc of skills for funciiortal et feciiveness. , 

2. In^ructiunal Scqucnving. Siiuc insiru».liondl sequences should be based on 
knowledge ol ihc development of pragmatic vommunKation. tea<whers and •wurnc 
ulum planners should be supported m their efforts to pursue tontmumg educa 
uon. aimed at understanding children's communication dev^elopment. Inservice 
workshops, seminars, and courses should be provided to that end at the local and 
slate levels. In addition, federal and private agencies should give a high priority 
to supporting research that investigates children's development of uses of Ian 
guage, and relates that development to curricular sequences. 

3. Intervention Effects. Classroom teachers should teach oral communication 
directly as well as indirectly in both the elementary and secondary schools. 
Indirect intervention ^fforiis opportunity for practicing skills in a range of 
situations. Direct intervention promotes systematic acquisition of skills that are 
problematic for students. ^ , 

,4. Home School Cooperation. School personnel sljould.help parents become 
more conscious of their role as "the first teachers of oral communication** by 
preparmg practical resource materials for use at home, securing practical library 
resources on parent child communication, and including parents in curriculum 
planning efforts. 

5. Assessment. Federal, state, and local education agencies should address 
a^ssessment issues directly by developing new instruments and procedures that are 
valid, reliable, and feasible. In addition, these agencies should conduct cost ef 
feet iver\es^ studies to all^y or confirm concerns that oral comqiunication assess 
mem is too time consuming and cospy. The results of new assessment efforts, 
should be disseminated widely, throughout basic skills programs in^rder to 
promote alternative means of assessment and to avoid reinventing the wheel. 
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THE QUEST FOR SUCCESSFUL BASIC SKILLS 
PROGRAMS: FOCUS FOR THE 1980s 

Shirley A. Jackson 
U.^^ Department of Education • ' ' 

While quest^'for effcctive basiv bkills pfogiams have been condnvAed this vOunti> 
fpr along time, no panacea foi man> educauoaal [Problems has been found. But. 
ttC are starting 1o solve sojne of our problems, and despitt press coverage iJ'the 
wOiKr^r), the increased educational a^icvemcnt'of most of the students in this 
country can be documented: 

1. In ever> sector of the nation achieveqjent scores of elementaf> students 
(especially at the primary level) have gone up. Based on this evidence, it is safe 
to say that wt^ave sonje^ound strategies for^ieaching beginning reading in 
this country. , - - ^ 

2. The national Assessment of Educational Progress showed an average gain for 
17 year-old in -school youth of more than two percentage points on basic 
reading items between 1971 and 1975, . 

3. The same study sho\ved that 9 year old children — white and black. North and 
South -^avc improved in the basics o^ reading, writing, and math. The 
assessrneM Cound the most striking gains among nine year ofd black children 
in the Southeast, This.is significant because that is where the Federal* govern 
ment has spenji^most of its education dollars— helping younger children frogi 
poor families in the early years of schooling. 

4. Slate competency exammattons in Mi^hig^, Indiana and Florida (to name a 
few) show m£irked im))rovement in student achievement, 

5. More students, black and white, complete high school. In 1900 about 6 
per^nt of youth ccffinpleted high school, now 80 percent do, and about half of 
those go on to further education, 

6. Evidence from Army tests ^Qd the lo^a test of Basic Skills Indicates that 
indicates students* literacy, know Icdg/and skills are higher today than thfy 
were forty pars ago, y- 

We have madefthen, somc^nificant progress in achieving our educational goals 
in* this country, And> as I \Canl to suggest next, we have also learned a great deal 
about how to further our ongoing quest for successful basic skills programs. ^ 

Research during the past decade has led the way in suggesting what works in basic 

skills instruction. Consider the findings of sofrie rijpresentative research studies^ 
^hich sum up much of what we know about achieving success in the baslc.s^kills. 

The "school effectiveness" studies of Edmonds and Lezo'tte Jefute previous 
studies ^which identified socioeconomic status as the prime determinant of basic 
skills achievement. These earlier studies often concluded or implied that schooling is 
ineffective and unproductive for pool children, as Coleman, Jencks, JenseA, and 
Schpckly have pointed out. But "schooUffcctiveness" studies now show hop(;, there 
are schools that are instructionally effective for low socioeconomic students. Such 
Ischools share five characteristics: ' ^ % 

1. Strong instructional leadership is exerted, most often by the principal, 
.2. An orderly, positive school climate is evident, ^ » 
\3. Specifying objectives in the basic skills is emphasized, OlQectives are then 
\ Carefully monitbrcd for mastery, 

4, Teachers believe thit all children can learn the basic skills. High expectations 
\ for success are applied to both students and teachers, ^ 
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5. A^scsj^meniH^dn integral pari of ihe^ program, ^nd results are used not only 

for accountability but to improve instruction. " ^ 
Any disiri4'.mteresied in school improvement for the poor should seriously 
J revic^v all five Characteristics and consider their implementation. 
.% Rc^earch«"has hot only pointed to the vharactenstics of effective schools, but it 
^. hda dlso idenirficd mbiructional variables aJltociaied >\ith effective teaching. Specifi 
\ally, lli^^Jvork iSi Brophy and qood, BloortT, CarrolU BlocX, Cohen and Stallings 
sHo^s ihat,4he. folldwing \anables are associated with effective instructional pro 
/, grams: V - ^ : ' , 

' * *, U Jhe iJtogTam deiermifteJ >vhai is lo be taught based on an identified develop 

* , nfental scope and sequence and identified standards of achievement 
4 . J'*2. The program diagnoses students' inbtructiortal levels as \\ell as strengths^ and 
weaknesses in relation to g^ectives and standards. ^ • ^ * 

3. The program develops instructional plans and strategies to meet the need of 
each vhfld to develop concepts or skills. ''Covering" chapters oppages is not 
an end in itself. f 

4. The program coordmateb direct instruction and independent practice at the 
appropriate skills-devplopment level of each student. Students understand ' 
ihe purpose for (<ie learning activity assigned and see the connection between 
the skills being presented and the need to obtain functional, utilitarian 
literacy skills* 

5. The program requires of students maximum time on assigned tasks and 
maximurft dtre^t instructional interaction tinie between teachers and,stu 
dents. 

6. The program u>es varied materials to develop' concepts and skills. These 
matepals reflect a consistency of methods and arc used in accord with their 
author'? design. 

7. The program develops- skills systemStically, sequentially, and meaningfully . 
with mastery as a goal. , . • , . , 

8. The program insures that skills learned arc immediatcly.applicd. (In rcac^jng, 
for example, there is an emphasis on reading for enjo^Vment and informa 
tion). ' V i ' . 

9. The program integrates skiljs m reading, >vriting, and oral c.ommCiriiciiiion . 
^ instead of teaching thes? as isolated, separate subjects. 'V > 

10. The program systematically interrelates testJL instruction, and materials, to 
reinforce each other. (Children are not tested on one concept, instructed on^^ 
another, and assigned materials on yet another.) 

11. Th6*jiCogram^has a tnattagemcnt and rec^^rd keepirvg systcnviUiiwh continu 
ousty monitors the;)rogress of each child. This system acts as a diagnostic 
and bummative evaluation instrument which highlights pupil achievement 
and needs. » ' ,/^^ 

12. The program s teachers beheve each student can master the pbjcctiws, an^ 
they seek the cause of failure in the instructional program, not \he student 

13. Th9 program is well-coordmated. Instructional consistency's maintained 
bctwc<MV intervention programs (Title I, Special Education, etc.) arid class 
room teachers* programs. Resource personnel, (e.g., paraprofcs§ionals, 
aides, volunteers) ^re trained to assist the teacjier before they arc placed In 
the classroom, and their training is coordinated with thc^classroofn* teacher's 

instructional goals and programs. . ^ 

14. *Thc pro'^fam encourages parent involvement. Decision /itaking is scared, 

and parents reinforce mstruj:tion/ Cornmunication^witlj parents regarding 
pupil progre^ (positive as well ayfiegalivc) is frequent. 
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1 5 The progj am uses an el'fecliv e s5qiien^*e of instruction^ . ^ 

Thi>!us( puiui is impoKani and v^arianis further explanati^, for research shows 
thai a ipcv^fu msiruviionaI^equen\.c does seem to yield the greatest beircfit. This 
sequence initludes eight steps. First, the knowledge and skills acquisition of students 
-should be assessed in order to pla^t them on the appropriate instructional level. 
Scvond, tcavhcrs should presi^ntj material b> direct teaching, showing what 
CKped iiuJenls t^ know and how to itarn it through a stcp-b>-stcp process. Thtw 
teachers should give guided prut tue, checking and correcting the students' woik. 
They should also provide a variety of sample materials and situations, guiding 
students through these. Fourth, teachers should give independent pra^ti^e and 
applfccation, check and correct, assign additional material for independent practice, 
correct and review these, and then reteach. Fifth, teachers should assess the level of 
sludtrni mastery and the areas in which to reteach. Sixth, teachers should reteach, if 
ntxeib^^y, or move forward on the developmental continuum, 'Seventh, teachers 
should offer period^ reinforcement of the skills and concepti> taught, unless this is 
done, the lime spent teaching will be wasted. Eighth, teachers should offer positive 
reinforcement and encouragement (a "you-can-do-il" attitude) throughout the se- 
quence of rnstructiort. This encourages students to expand and to cnHch the skills 
and concepts they have learned f 

AH the forcgomg research findings contain one common dimension— the teacher 
IS seen as the critical element in a student's learning process. The quaUty of a 
teacher s in^Huctton ana classroom management makes a difference in his or her 
ability to teach basic skills effectively. 

Aware of a few of our past successes and th« direction provided by recent 
^research, let us consider the future of basic skills edqcation«in the next decade. 

Specifically, I wish to outline what I see as six areas of crifica| need for the 1980s, 
They are as follows: 

1. Making all schools and teachers consistently effective in their delivery of 
instruction to poor and linguistically different students, improving the literacy 
levels of low literate adults, (the parents of many of these children), and 
helping these parents to help t*hcir children succeed in school, 

2. Developing comprehension skills, especially higher level thinking skills; in the 
middle and upper grades in the high schools. This should be done with an 
integrated 1>asic skills across thc-curriculum approach, and n^t merely >Vith 
isolated exercises in individual classrooms. 

3. Developing viablei^writing and oral language assessment and instructional 
models, especially at the middle and upper levels. 

4. Coordinating and integrating basic skills content instruction at the high school 
IcvcL and coordinating and integrating basic skilt>{)ca^ms funded b^ vafied 
sources fedefal, state, and local (such coordination to be achieved through 
joint assessment, planning, instruction, maferials sharing, staff development, 
and evaluation), 

5. Getting what we already know about successful basic skills programs into 
prat ttte in all the schools and classrooms of this nation and extcncjing our 
knowledge oY what works, 

6. Restoring public confidence m the schools ability to deliver qAalitJ basic 
skills programs, - ^ 

Just as 1 see the above areas as critical duriilg the next decade, I also believe that a 
nuipber.of specific questions should be asked ahput schools during the 198()s, Here 
area few of those questions: * ^ — T"^\f 

♦ Which schdols tcaCh-which basic skillf uncotW*)pm>[ well? 

• Which schools teach basic skills poorly, if at allV 
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• What ellcclive inMrucllonal innovaiioni at two or more schools could be 
disseminated to an entire school system? 

. •j.^VhKh approaches are some svhools clinging to in spite of overwhelming 
eviden^-e that they don*t work? HOw would we rate' the principals of those 
schools? Good? aa*l? Indifferent^ . 

• /ye» there school^ servmg essentially similar populatitns which do a signifi 
, camly better job? Why? * . ^ w 

• Do an> or all of the local elementary schools use certain instrycRonal metljods 
for teachmg readmg? Does this seem to make any difference? Which ap- 
proaches seem to work better for what sort of children? 

• Which scl^ools m the less affhient parts of town routinely siurpass their com 
panion schools m math and reading achievement? Is this difference the result 
of anj^.utslanding principal or an easily adopted textbook? 

• h in^^ a positive correjation between achievement scores and the amount of 
. homework ja^s'igncd? 

• Areiherc i)bserv able differences among teachers regarding the ease with which 
ihey handle their'subject matter? 

• What are the Successful techniques for establishing the classroom management 
and the discipline and order that make learning possible? 

• \\ hat arc the roles ot the v^io^is testing programs (competency tests, standard 
ucd tests/teacher-mad(^icsts. <?kc.) in instructional improvement? 

• • What are the best w^ys to ^ct schools to use the results of research in 
developing an mstructionaL philosophy and designing, implementing, and 
evaluating programs? « ' * 
These, then, are the needs and questions for the 1980s. But what help can \vc 
cxpecLto find m fulfillms these needs, in ans/cring these questions? In the past, the 
federal government has provided much of the "risk capital" to help educators 
ans*vcr questions. Previously, federal money has allowed researchers, state deparf- 
menis of education, and local education agencies to take time out for a period of 
<:.\ploraiion, experimentation> and planning. And 1 would argue that much of the 
progress we have seen has come .from the federaf effort. 1 believe, in fact, that the 
achievement results found m the National Assessment of Educational Progress^are 
directly related to the federal ^intervention effort. While 1 kn9W it is not popular at 
this juncture to talk positively about federal intervention, I believe that the money 
used to help identify and to assist poor children helped raise achievement levels to a 
point whcr«, as mentioned earlier, the greatest progress has been made among 
9-year^dld black children in the Southeast. ♦ ^ 

But I don't wish to tlwclLon the P?st, for we are now in a period of transition, a 
shift towards the New Fedcr^hsm.' 1 would like, therefore, to jook ahcacT, to assess 
the tuturc role of the federal government in helping us meet the educational needs of 
.the 1980s. • • 

The New Federalism will remove the federal government as a central figure in 
educational improvement, shifting the burden for program improvement, evalua 
tion, problem solving, and the arbitration of differences to the local and state levels 
This will provide a Nxpndefj[ul opportunity for state and local education agencies and 
the community to radefinc tfieir relationships in cooperative ways. These groups will 
have to participate V »-olle^gucs in defining a common agenda. They will have to 
work together on (JuiJsliOiis of curriculum and find ways to imwCVc educational 
achicvcmcnt-rissucs that affect and should engage the entire comfnunity. ^ 

The Nxiw Federalism will also encourage mutual alliances between schools and 
businesses and industries. Educators might explore the shared employment of 
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teachers and adminiilraior^ with buMnc^^ and industry, or erjcourage business and 
mdi5tr> to >pon>or vocational tiaimng programs to interrelate job skdb with the 
bask skills. Businesses might also sponsor moXi\ational activities, such as annual 
awards for teachers, administcators, or students. TJvi amphasis, in an> vase, will be 
on cooperation, on private-sector involvement with edncation. 

State and local people will enter these cooperative arrangements differently, I ' 
think, when they know thai their decisions cannot be undercut by a rule, rcgulavion 
or project monitor, and whea they know, too, that iheir problems will not be 
resolved by outside intervention. Jn the future the federal government will encour- 
age state and local governments to get together to plan their work and to resolve 
their disagreements, while making it dear that the federal government will not be 
waiting in the wings jrcady to act as judge and jury. 

TUc new federal Fole in education may depend ultimately on what we do with the 
Department of Education. The current administration, bcli^ing there is no viable 
federal role in education, hopes to actomplish five major objectives. 

L TodismantlVthcU.S. Department of Education; 
• 2. To reduce federal funding of education; '^.^.^ 

? To return the Constitutional rights and responsibiiHics associated with cducat- 
^ fng the citizens (along with the decision -iftaiing authority to do so) to state 
•'and local governments; 

4 To siin)ulatc competition in the educational marl^etplace through some form 
of tuition tax credits; and 

5. To simplify and to jed^cc (he paperwork requirements which accbmpany 
federal funding by consolhjgting educational programs and reducing regula- 
tory and reporting requirements. 
^ The government ha5 already consolidated thirty educational programs. -Block- 
grants will now go duectly Trom the federal. to the state governments, with 20 ' 
percent of the monc> kept by state cducatipn departments and the remaining 80 
percent passed down to the local level. These chafiges may havt a profound Impact 
on institutions of higher education, as about 60 percent of the newly consolidated, 
funds formerly went to such institutions. Those in higher education must therefore 
develop new skills and learn tq work mote directly with state and local people. No 
longer will the Ynoney flow directi/ from thcfederal government irt discretionary 
grant programs. 

Secretary of Education Terrel Bell* has emphasized that he wants the UJ5. 
Department of Education (or its successor) to switch from the role of funding 
.educational programs to leading and offering "effective assistance to schools and 
colleges.'' In September, 19?!, the Secretary created a National Commission. for 
Excelfence in Education. The seventeen mem])er Commission, which constitutes a 
crossiscction of«thc educational community, will explore i\\Q^ causes of the recent 
alleged decline of acadelnic rigor and student achievement m the nation's school and 
colleges. Under the leadership of David Piermont C^ardncr, president of the Univer- 
sity ofUtah, the'Cc5nfmisMo;i plans to compare our school and college curricula with 
those of other countries a^|^ stuiiy the relationship between academic standards at 
the college levcJ and ach^evment in high school. The Commission will conduct 
hearings around the nation t^Alect testim9ny on how students can be encouraged f 
to work harder and to^^pMBer into academic Subjects. ^ 
^ Other responsi^rtttJ^s'iis^ed to the Commission are these, to find out what we 
now expect of swa6r(t;^, to loo^at the changes in education and >ocieiy that have^ 
affecteu achievc&ent ovcr. the.p^st generation, and to define tf\e problems now 
standing in the vfe^^oT greater aciftiemic Attainment. Both Ul Bell and Dr. Gardner" 
emphasize that end p'roductjf this inquiry is npt to set 'national standards or 
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minimal wompcicnty jvquifemcnis, but lo focus on Academic excellence, lo enCour 
age states and local dhtricts to raise academic standards. 

In Its work, the CommisMon will report oh successful schools, perhaps divertmg 
media attention from the now familiar hSrror stories which claim that the schools 
arc faihng, ihat students can*i read or write, that teachers don't have the skills 
netessar> to tcavh, and that adminibtrators dpn*t know how to administer Wc need 
to dircv't our efforts lov^ard finding, describing, and replicating educaiionil sue 
ccsse&t and away from merely cataloguing failures. \ ' . 

As the New Federalism shifts the burden to the local and sftaie levels, we can 
expect dramatic changes. For one thing, there is going to be more "accouxit ability," 
more pressure to show results. People are going to say "Show me something more . 

^than'happy evaluations and smiling faces, show me that you have really accom- 
phshed iomethiiig/' With the demand for accountability and tlje reduction of risk 
capital at the federal, siaie^and local levels, ihe-focus of the 80s is going to be on the 
quest for successful rtrograms. Many of our earlier efforts werjj on development 
But times are vhangii^\ Now when I go before a Congressional committee to defend 
my budget, one of the C ongressmen always says, "Tell nie. Dr. Jacksons exactly how 
many students are reading better because of these expenditures? I understand from 
constituents that the students are not able to write. Now lell'me, what are we doing 

' about that?'* >\hat the Congressman really wants to kjiow is whether we are making 
progress with the money. And I believe there is going to jap more of this close 
scrutiny, more voncern about which instructional systems measurably increase stu 
dent achievement. * ' , 

Faced with the demand for accountability, we can no longer jump from One - 
bandwagon to another, we have done enough of that. We must remember that there 
are no panaceas, no magic methods or materials, We must keep our past, our 

' histoid, ^n mind as we move forward so that^we (Jo not repeat our mistakes and'so 
that we can build on the foundation of our experiences. * ' , , 
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BASieSKILLS: A STATE PERSPECTIVE 

Raymon By^um 
fe,xfs Commissioner of Education 

When 1 am asked, as Commissioner of Education, to look ahead and tetf what is 
going to happea in the 1980s, I get the feeling that sortie people believe I have a 
crystal ball. I assure you that I don*t, as a matter of fact, I find it rather difficult to 
report what happened last wce^k. With this caveat in mind, let me dftscnbc briefly 
som'e recent trends in Texas education and then let me look ahead to the 1980s and 
outline for you three areas of emphasis. 

During t^ I9''0s in Texas education we were.concern^ primarily with provrdmg. 
equity in public education. Initially, somfe of us may have subscribed to the mistaken 
notion that everyone is equal. However, we have come to recognize that all of us are 
not equal-we have different talents and so on. What we must provide for dll 
students, though, is clear— e(7Wfl/ educational ppport{mity, ^ ^ 
* Since the 1970^ we have Iripled the public spending in Texas public education. 
Within thejast six years we ha\e added 20,000 professional personnel. Today, Texas 
has the Jowcit teacher pupil ratio of any state with over one million pupils. Last year 
we empTBS'cd 186,652 professional personnel in the public schools. They sgrve 
2,800,000 students— one cla^rooin teacher for every 16 pupils. ' 

In 1969, 65 percent of Texan* were Anglo, This year, for the first time, there were 
more minority pupils in the ffrst grade than there were Anglo pupils. For example, 
we are adding between'six and sevpn thousand Asian pupils per year and iwenty-hv'^ 
to thirty five thou§and Hispanic pupils. Overall, we presently have a two percent 
influx of new people moving into Texas eafth y^ar. In essence, we have a greatly 
changing population with different cultures, educational backgrounds, and desires. 
Unlike many other states, however, over 93 percent of all sc{iool-age pupils in Te?^as' 
attertd public schools. Wisconsin, by contrast, has over 20 percent of its school-age 
pupils attending private schools. So you can see that in Texas we still educate all the 
pupils of all the people. 

Let us now turn to, the 1980s. We are going to continue, in the 80s^ to deal 
basically with finance. A speaker at a conference I recently attended summed up this 
qonceTn*-quite well when he said that education was a federal concern, a state 
responsibility, and a local function. And, as we all recognize today, Ihe federal 
government is daily becolWng less concerned with education, the state cannot decide 
who is responsible, and the locals are just wishing the funds had been left so they 
cotild function.", * " * . 

iTentral to pur^forts to improve basic skills instruction in Texas schools is, first 
of air, the development of a ne>v curriculum to meet the needs of oOr ever-changing 
student popuj^lipn. AJoint resolution was passed through the Texas legislature for 
the Texas Education Agency to develop an essential basic skills curriculum m twelve 
areas Engikh language^arts, other languages, to the extent possible, matliematlcs, 
science; hcafth, physical ejiucation, fine arts, social studies, econonrvics, with em- 
j)hasis on the free enterprise system and its benefits, business education, vocational . 
education, and Texas and United States hisjory as individual subjects and in.ncading 
courses. * / * , ■ . 

in an attempt to deffne the es$ejptial elements of a good K-l2 basic skills 
program, we are seeking the Opiniorisof concerned teachers, parents, and volunteers 
from cities and tOwrts around the state. At this very moment, for example, forty^five 
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people concerned with what we may call the English-language arts cluster are • 
meeting m Houston. These p^ofc^sionals, nominated by their peers across the state, 
will offer their suggestions for the language arts curriculum. 
^ A second area that I will emphasize to improve basic skills instruction is teachers 
salaries. It is well known that Texas has a problem in this arca-our annual teacher 
salary i^tonly about 88 to 89, percent of the national average. We are faced with a ^ 
siiuation m which we must look at the total structure of Ifow we pay teachers. In 
short, >ve ate going to have to do something dramatic. • ^ 

Throughout the stale we have been losing annually about five percent of our 
teacbmg force for various reasons-people leaving the profession, retiring, and so 
on! This meahs that we need nearly 9,500 new ieachers^)er year just to maintain the 
status quo. Then, to handle our average annual growth, I would estimate that we 
■ need an addit^onarfive to six thousand new teachers p^r year. In response to this 
need, 1 will do all that I can to create in Texas a teachers' pay ^cale that attracts, and 
retains, the most qualified, talented teachers possible, ^ . r 

\ A third and fmal area that I will emphasize -in the 198ps is inservice training for 
teacliers. Our entire arpproav-h to teacher inservice training must be reexamined Of 
ftieiO per^pnt Qf block grant funds earmarked for the state level (about six million 
dollars), J am gomg to demand th at al} of h be put into programs that aTfect 
inservice education. ' • r 

In sum, the development t)f a well-balanced curricylum, the creatiop of a pay, 
scale to aiAacl qualified and talented^^eachers, and the design, and delivery of 
inservice education grounded in the needs of participants are three tasks that reqUire 
our most immediate attention if we are to continue to improve basic skills instruc- 
tion ih Texas in the 1980s. I believe ^that Texasr-and other states that similarly 
trstaWish a high priority for these tasks-can move ah^ad in the 1980s to produce 
, models of excellc<k:e toward which others may aspire. We owe our pupils, and 
ourselves, nothing less. . \ 
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THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN IMPROVING 
BASIC SKILLS INSTRUCTION 

wniiam M, Bechtol ^ • * ' * 

Southwest Texas S/ate Oniversity * * 

Tvc been working in public school^and universities for almost 30 >ears. During this 
time Pve been a classroom teach^, a prin(?ipal, a central office administrator, a 
teacher educator, and a university j^dministrator. As a result of these experiences, 
Tvc* developed two fundamenuU beliefs about schooling. These beliefs affect m> 
thinking about education ajid m^ present w^ork in establishing sciiool-itniversit> 
partnerships for the purpose of hcfping students attain basic skills. 

First, "schools exist for childilfe. All that is done to establish and to maintain 
schools must be measured in tcrm^of what is best fot the child. This/belief affects 
how one works in the teaching prSfession, For m> own chidren and for all students, 
1 want teachers and principals who beIiev^that students conv first. 

Second, children; like fingerprints, ^arjc all different. If a teacher teaches for 40^ 
years, a fairly long teaching career, that teacher will never have two students in 
his/her ^classes who are exactly the same. These individual differences among 
students are why educational problems are so complex. This means that there are no 
simple solutions that will solve the probleips of improving student attainment of 
bqsic skills Schools must be organized to enhance the uniqueness of the students • 
and not to try placing them in situations in which all students are treated the same. 
Nothing is more unequal than the equal treatment of unequals. 

These two bcliefs--that schools exist for stydents, And4hat the individual differ- 
ences of students make solving edocatipnal problems complex— influence my think- 
ing and leadership basic skills, 

, Concerns About Basic Skills . ' ^ 

^ * * » 

B^ic skills instruction has been a ^oncefn of American, educators for the three 
decades that I have been teaching. Even though achievement scores of elementary - 
studenjs have gone up across the nation— and there is some evidence tha^our 
schools are doing well— there is a concern. When I speak at a Rotary Club, I o|ten 
have employers who are concerned with the number of their employees who have 
inadequate skills in'reading, writing, and mathematics. They will ask me if we could 
. help their employees leaf n to read bcttet. That's a sad commentary on our graduates 
and one reason for the concern with basic skills. University leaders arc concerned 
with the high number of students who are entering higher jjducation with minimal or 
iaadcquait? basic skills. This is a special concern of mine becai^s^ many of these 
students don't know they have inadequate basic skills until they havcdiffivuliics in 
their freshman courses. Teachers, parents, and community leaders are i^oncerned 
with the declining test scores of high school juniors and seniors. This concern has 
been publicized most by the^ media. Board members and s^ool leaders are con- . 
cerncd with the increased number of dropouts that occur Jn schools that have 
implemented new competency standards. If someone says, "wVve implemented new 
competency standards and more of our students are graduating with "satisfactory 
^ skills, " check to see if thcpercentage of graduates has declined. 

Many educators are concerned that the high public interest in the improvement 
^of basic skills instruction will decline before adequate basic skills programs are in 
^ place. It is obvious that the federal support for basic skills is declining. Federal 
leadership in reading and basic skills will not continue. Responsibility » for these 
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prpgrams m\\ be pavs^*d an U) the siaiesi. At the present, Texas has a great interest in 
ihejmprovemcni of ba^iw skills. The Texas Asse^meni of Basic Skills (T^BS) test 
has^ been used wuh all third, fifth, and ninth graders since 1980, This testing has led 
most schools to implement better programs to improve basic skills instruction But 
The concerns are ih«e. Will there be the same interest in bask skills at the next 
legislative session? Will school district staffs continue their effqris to improve basic 
skills instruction? h there a danger that states or local schools will lose interest in 
basic skills programs before adequate instructional programs are in place** These 
concerns led'ihe staff of the anier 'for the Study of Basic Skills at Southwest Texas 
State University fo sponsor the National Leadership Conference' on Basic Skills The * 
parpo^of the conference >\as to provide a fonim for over ICO naiipnal leaders in 
basic skills. These policy, makers used this conference ic identify and discuss 
promising practices, problems, an;l solutions in basic skills instrgciion ^' 

The Center for the Study 6f Basic Skills 

Southwest Texas State University has a long history as an insutuiidn committed 
to teacher education. Sinct 1903, the university has progressectfrorh a two-year 
normal school to 'a mtffi-purpose university of over 15,000 s^idents. But the 

* cmpljasis on teacher -oiluwaiion remains strong, ^buih\\esi Texas ^tate University 
now prepares more teachers iban an> other uniYtfrsiiy in Texas. SWTs most distin- 
guished graduate. President Lyncjpn B. Johnson* was always p/oud of his teaching 
credentials an4 his degree from a teacher education ins^ution It seems quite logical 

«that the national leadership role in the improvement of basic skills instruction 

/should emeue on the historic SWT campus. ^ ' . 

^ - The^cnier for the5tudy o£-Basic.Skills^was.£uadeiin_ 1978 under the Umvcr- 
suy'i Steeples of Excellence program. Initially, the Center included the Departments 
of Education and Mathematics. In 1979, the Department of English joined the 
original participants as an official member of the Center. Since that time, the Center 
has been staffed bj^ faculty from these three academic departments These are large 
departments with. over 40 faculty membecs in each department. This year the 
Department of Speech Communicatipn and Theatre Arts has joined the'Center The 
cooperation of four departments which are housed in four different schools illus- 
trates th,e commitment of the faculty and administratiort of Southwest Texas State 
University to excellence* ' r . • r u 

* The major goal of the Center is the identification of successful practices for the 
t&ching of mathematics, reading, writing, and oral communication in elementary 
and secondary schools. The primary thrust has beefi to improve, the teaching of 
basic skills from kindergarten througlvsenior high. A secondary goal is to improve 
the teacher and admim^trative preparation program so that SWT graduates arc 
professionals' who can help students attain basic, skills effectively One $pccial 
.emplw;sis of ill? Center has been placed on the teaching of computer science as an 
emeriing basic skill and as a fundamental tool for teaching other basi? skills 

In the past four year* the Center staff has had time and funds to study effective 
practices in basic skills. The staff has carried out research projects, visited many 
schools to assess needs and observe effective programs, developed a collection of 

' basic skills curriculum materials, and disseminated findings regiilarly The Center 
staff IS pafticylarly proud of the federally funded grant-The Southwest Texas 
Pr^ram for Jfn'proving Basic Skills Instruction in the Secondly Schools 
- Also, Southwest Texas State University has been selected as^the winner of the 
1982 G. Theodore Mitau Award for Innovation and Change in Higher Education 
This yeai^ the American Association of State Colleges and Universities s^cd 
SWT'i Ctnter for the Study of Basic Skills for its effective and inhovativc afJpr^ch 
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to an muc of grrai iiaiional voncern. hoss»io improve the teai-htng of-ba^ic ^kilU at 
all levels. ^ 

Key Ideas In Teaching Basic Skills ' ^ 

Two years ago the Center staff identified the following rei>earCh findings as the 
key ideas in leaching basic skills. 1 believe that» a review of ihese'Jdeas put^, in 
perspective the papers presented at the National Leadership Conference on Basu 
SkUls. 

/ Time spent in direct teaching is oftl^e greatest importance tf students are to 
master basic skills. The frustrating thing about this idea is that it is so simple and* 
logical However, oriseners in classrooms have found that there is a tremendous 
difference between scheduled time and direct teaching. Much time m elementary 
classrooms is spent in non teaching activities - collcctin^ypapers, lunch monies, 
discipline problems, etc. In secondary classrooms in addilfoh to tliese non-teaching 
activities, students are out of class for other activities— Baseball, school paper, FFA 
meetings, rodeo, etc. it^ impossible for teachers to teach basic skills to students who 
aren*t there. The need to increase the amount of scheduled time for students is not 
* nearly as important as using the presently scheduled time more effectively. Well 
planned instruction with a high level of time on task promotes greater student 
• learning The amount of rime spent in active teaching relates directly to increased 
learning gains. 

2, Students attain basic skills when their tmchers expect them to achieve. This 
, key idea also sounds simplistic. But \t\ true. Mchers who expect 4heir stiylenis to 
learn attain mucK greater results than teachers who do not beheve their students will 
. learn NVhatever we do in teaching, depcndsuon what we think students arc like. 
Teachers who believe students can learn will try to teach them. A leacher who 
believes that a student is unable to learn may give up trying to teach hun or her or 
spend days on d treadmill expending energy that will never matter. The teacher's 
expectation oThow much a student will learn often becomes a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy Student achievement can be affected by changing the expectancy level. 

3 Good classroom management is required for teachmg bastL skills. Teachers' 
managerial abilities relate positively to student achievement. Teachers who can 
structure, maintain, and monitor student learning activities efficiently have a de- 
cided advantage in teaching basic skills. Efficient management practices instituted 
the first few days of school positively effect student learning for the entire school 
year Basic behavioral guidelines should be communicated to students and followed 
cof^tently Teachers in well managed classrooms have more time on task to teach 
basic skills. 

4. Good teaching hiakes *a difference in student achievement of basic skills. 
Results from lhc|Dixas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) test reflect this idea. In 
one large countyWhool districts with large minority student cntollmeijts had the 
greatest difficulty in mastering basic reading' writing, and mathematics skills. But m 
other school districts with large minority student enrollments, mastery of basic 
Subjects was high. Good teaching makes a difference. The most efficient teaching 
machine ever invented is the teacher. Research findings consistently indicate that 
there are teachers who are highly eff?rctive in teaching basic skills. Enthusiastic. 
skillCul teachers are the backbone of an effective basic skills program. Behind all 
students who exit school proficient in basic skillsare good teachers who guided them 
on their way. ' 

5. Older students who lack basic Skills can be helped. It's easy for teachers and 
administrators to classify jstudents aftd not expect them to achieve. However, anyone 
who has taught for a few years has success stories. There arc effective programs 
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available at all leveb lor older students svho have limited skills in reading, writing, 
and Enshsh High school compt)sition laboratories, vocational training programs, 
rn verSft remedial programs, heading clinics and adult basu: education progra^^ 
have all been successful for some students. Winston ChurchilK advice. Never gi^ve 
Never. . . nevet. . . never." is appropriate for all of us^ho.work with older 



up 
students. 



f Conclusion 

The foregoing five research principles have irenfendous implications for teachers 
and admin^trators whp want to help theirstudents master ^as'c skil s more effe - 
lively. It IS just such a set of fundamental convictions and expectations that teachers 
mu<;t have ifthey are to be successful. 

From our wJrk with the public schools in the Southwest Texas State University 
area, we have learned that tLe five research findings, though deceptively mplc 
are not easily implemented. It takes hard work, a professional and dedicated faculty. ^ 
Jid Snsitive administrators to put" these findings into practice at any schooL 
Howler, this is the sort of effort that is needed in the 1980s if we are to ensure that 
all our students attain the basic skills. 
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QUALITY OF EDUCATION AlII^TERIALS: 
A MARKETINOi»ERSPECTIVE 

Carol B, Daniels 
^ LINC Resources, Inc. 

^ Theturure of education is filled withvhallenges, Noi onl> docs the present econohiic 
climate cause education to complete more with other sectors of the ccoiwmy for 

' Oi^^able funds, but*the \arioAs factions within the education community -are 
competing also for decreasing funds. With the shiftMo block grants for basic skills 
an^ the resulting responsibility at the state level for allocation of federal funds for 
basic skills, there is much ^confusion and Poliiical n\ancu\ering on how to make 
available and spend'block gram, funds. Additionally, there is concern abput the 
limited amount of funds available to purchase books and instructional materiars, as 

• wen as about the qu^»lfty of materials available commercfall>. Then, too, new 
Technolpgy in the form of microcomputers and software* is vying for -school «^et 
dollam Thus, not only is the aggregate budget for education smaller, but thereare 
n^w more options for expenditure of funds fo'r instructional materials. 

The concern about the amount of funds available to purchase books and instruc- 
nonal materials stems from the fact that even when there were more funds available 
purchase these items-such as funds from Title IV-B of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act -the latest data sho\v that only 0,7 percent of the school budget was 

c^ril/^*" ^^^""^ "^"^^ '^^^^ ^ 'yP*^^' school district spending 

S2,400 per child for education, only $19 was allocated for thei)urchase of books and 
other instructional materials. In a statement submitted to the Federal Commission 
•on Excell^ntV in Education, the AssocTation of American Publishers stated, **to the 
extent that the. quality of instruction is depenci^nt upon a reasonable supply of 
up-to-date books and instructional" materials, conditions in 'today's schools are 
growing steadily worse,*' ^ 

The contern ibOut the quality of.materials available commercially stems from 
the fact that the materials are the mainstay of the curriculum for most teachers— 
even though" many educators arc questioning the wisdom of rel>ing on materials that 
incy.think have many shortcomings, x 

Educators indicj^tc that some of the shortcomings existing in present commer- 
cially available materials .arc centered in teachers* manuals, readabihty levels, and 
-workbook^ .For instance, educators concwed with teaching reading are question- 
ing how those responsible for teachers' manuals make decisions about what m be 
taught and when; they also question why practice is relied on for instruction rather 
than direct teaching, followed by appropriate practice. Educators note that the 
readability level often varies within textbooks, two texts that appear equally appro- 
priate m terms of content coverage and degree of difficulty may be quite different 
with respect to readability variation. Concern about the quality of workbooks that 
are used to accompany texts is being expressed also. Educators ppint out that many 
workbooks have ambiguous and unclear directions, often, the exercises in the 
workbooks do hot relate to what is supposed to be taught. 

The influence of commercially available materiip is powerful. According toia 
survey conducted by the Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE) Insti- 
tute, over 12,000 teachers of grades K-12 report that commercially purchased 
instructional materials arc used during 90 fo 95 percent of allclassroom time. These 
teachers also report that if the materials they arc using were^ddenly unavailable, 
they ^ould opt to use other similar commercially available instructional materials 
rather than do without, 

• fob * ' 



Publishers of educaiional maiciiaU have a uemendous imparl on v\hat ovcurs In 
ihe vlasbroom. B> ihe umc inbUuvUonal maierials reach ihe dabbroom, nrian> 
imponani UeviMOn!» have been made ahead> b> ihe publi^ha ajboui curriculum in 
general, and aboui how mbiruvuon oi a pariuular material ^vill be arranged suvh 
^devtbion^ about ihe goaUand objevUves of the material, decisions about ihe svope. 
and sequence of content, decisions about which specific leaching and learning 
aciiviUes will be contained m the material to stimulate learning of the vOntent, ^d 
decisions about wa>:s of assessing the learner s progress through and master) of the 
material. - a • * 

The fact that compute|rand software are ver> definitely going to be a part of the 
School world reinforces the need for educators to exert influence on pubhshers of 
educational materials. If publishers are convinced that educators will continue to 
bu> materials presentl> available, pubhshers might be prone to produce these same 

. materials in new electronic packaging. , 

Publishers agree that shortcomings do exist, However, the> point put that most 
educauonal products are produced for a national market, and decisions about^hat 
to publi^h*musi be based on marketing consider ationsf Most publishers are sinvercl> 
concerned vvith educational quality and relevance, and many of them rely on market 

research— asking teachers what they want and what they buy. But the bottom 
line IS that many teachers and others do not knojv how loffekc wise selections and 
therefore continue to buy what is familiar rather than make critical judgments about 
products under consideration, therefore, publishers will continue to produce the 
best prodiici they can sell rattier' than the best product they can devise. 

Regardless of what curriculum guides say on paper, scliool districts must comc to 

- letms mihahe^commetually pubVishcdieAlb0oks^vvorib9oks,jind other print .and 
nonprini materials that actually define so much of what learners experience and 
teachers are meant to teach in the classroom. Those involved in the selection' of 
maienals should have training m the criteria necessar j^jlo select materials, ^nd they 
should insist on evidence that the materials aclufilly do what they purport to do 

In most school districts, the selection of instructional materials is often delegated 
to onex)r a few individuals. Jn many elementary schools, it is the principal who 
selects the major materials. In some schools, the principal may delegate the respon 
sibility for selection of m^t&rials to a curriculum consultant or a committee of 
teachers^ Teachers do have very definite assets, lo contribute to the selection of 
maten^ifs—they know the ability levels of their students, they ve aware of the 
reading vocabulary and the potential difficulties resulting from an inappropriate 
reading Ipvel, they have a feel for whether or not material will integrate well with the 
rest of the curriculum being taught, ^na ihey know whether or not the materials are 
likely to appeal to thtir students, ^ut despite their potential for offering a positive 
contribution, teachers as a whole play an insignificant role in the selection of 
instructional materials. . ' • " . 

In ope survey, 45 .percent of the teachers surveyed said they had no role in 
selecting maienals, 30 percent spent less than one hour a ydar on selection, and 25 
percent spent an average of 10 hours a year on the selection process. Repeated 
assessments of teachers* perceived needs have found that they want help in Indlvidu 
alization ^|flt^^n.As}ealng materials. Because teachers arc often not aware of the full 
range of jivailable rt^alenals nor of^liow^ locate them, teachers vvnuld certainly 
benefit froiruaddjlUOnal training, i^ selecting instructional materials. Also, ihoy 
should be encouraged to rely on coitiRgJcDi teviews, recommendations, summaries 

' of evaluations, and selection guides. ^ 

The criteria for the selection of materials foT instruction are many and varied, 
and there arc various levels of decision-making in the selecliorl of materials. Anyone 

. ' {o\ • • . ^ 



Mdniin^ 10 pursue thai )ubjes.i in more depth bhould read one or all ibree bookb b> 
Mdrdd WoodbMt). As a ^roup,, the book* ^re enifiled Se/ecz/rt^ Matenah for 
Iru^iruLiton, icparaied ipio handbuok^ ihe> die called t^ue^und Pu//t /e^, Medta and 
ihe CurrtLulum, aftd Subject Areu:> and Itnpl^mentanun (Libraries Unlimiied, Inc., 
Lililgion, Colorado, 1979), 

Greater involvement in the ^elevuon oi instructional materials would help to 
make educators morx aware of their potenual influence on the quaht> of materials 
th^i publishes offer. It is not ;^ough for the experts to write papers and articles 
about 'V'hat is. needed and about what practices ajre best. Educators, must be mflu 
enced to become more disc/iHtinating in their selection of instructional materials^ 
refusing ;o purchase materials that are. not validated and proven effective with 
learners. Onl> when publishers begin to see sales drop will the> be forced to spend 
more iime and effort to eliminate the shortco^iRings of present materials and then to 
be more selective a's to future offerings. 

E^Jucators and publishers are encouraged to reassess present instructional mate 
nab - and then to fake t)>e time to determine how the ideals of the educators and the 
practicalities of t*hc publishers ^an best be meshed to provide instructional materials 
that are relevai)t and useful for the best education for pupils in the 1980s,' 

^ ■ " , ' • 

*Thi> papa ptoaukoi l$> 1,INC Rc^ouucb. Inc.^htoush the Ba^ic SkilU Validauon and Marketing 
Pio^iam, Funded b> khc Ba^iv Skilh Imptovcmcm Prostanit the L.S.«Depannieni of Edu^auon^onuavt 
NumtTci 30O'StKl95 ' Hov^oei, opjmon^ c;^prcs&cd herein do noi ne\.<s>^aril> leflo.! ih^ pi>bioon o\ polujf of 
the Lmicd Suics Dcpanmeni uf Lduvaiiop and nu uffiktalendoi^mem of ihe Lnticd Siatet Depanmem of 
Education should be inferred. 
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CONTINIIINO Tli^. QUji^: LEADERSHIP FOR IMPROVING 
. THE QUALITY OF^CHOOLING IN THE 1980s 

' Forrest W. Parkayaijd Sharon 0' Bryan 

n^.v*^-' /'a Southwest Texas State University 

/ys many of ihc papers, m ihi\ volume have pointed out, hardlj^a day goes by that the 
media do not remind ub anew of. the fact that our nation's schools are not teaching 
all their Mudcntj, the baMc.bkills. The literacy rate in the United States has dropped 
alarmingly during the last two decades,' and^ as a brief review of those 20 years 
indicates, the problem ^ecms frustratingly beyond our t^cst innovative efforts 

Since the 1960s, the federal governmenf has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
in Its quest to improvc^thools. The results of these efforts, many observers would 
say, have been disappointing, others, like Paul Copperman (1980, p. 7^, ^ven 
contend that these reforms have actually contributed to the "decline" of reading, 
writing, and learning. * ' - ^ 

During the years following the Civil Rights Act of 1964, educational policy 
makers and the general public became increasingly aware that our nation's schools,, 
in significant numbers, were failing to educate Jheir students for meaningful partici 
paiion in our complex spciety. The gravity pf this failure was evidenced by the 
frequency with which educators, such as Charles Silberman (1970), came to refer 
matter-of-factly to the *\risis" situation in the schobls apd to call for a "remaking" 
of American education. • \» - , 

Responding in typically American fashion, Americans Began to try to remake 
their Schools by^infusing great amounts of Tmoney into the edu(;ational system We at 
first believed that, equalization of ac-ademic achievement could be achieved by 
assuring that school districts had equivalent resources-buildings, equipment, and 
iQsiruciiofial supplies. After all, it was easy to assume that certain schools reflected 
below average achievement because of inadequate resources. 

The foregoing assumption was directly challenged, however, by James Colepian's 
0966) report on equahty of education4 opportunity. He found that differences in 
resources among schools were not that important, instead, differences in lest results 
appeared to be related to differences in student backgrounds. The student's immedi^ 
ate peer group influenced academic achievement most strongly. In short, the more 
middle-class students in a school, the better the academic achievement of any given 
student. ' ■ . . . 

CplemanV findings encouraged a massive effort to remake American society- to 
solve our country's sdciaj,probIem&— via the schools. Somehow, the schools were to 
become the great equalizer of the'condilions of men. The elimination of poverty, 
racism and segregation, crimei unemployment, and other social Uls-ralher than 
learning— became the schools* major tasks during rtie era of the Great Society. 

In the midst of this effort, Christopher Jencks (1972) asiserted that improving 
schools would not reduce differences in income amopg adults. To many, Jencks* 
findings seemed 40 say lhat'schdoK *'didn*i nlaller7--that change's in curHculum 
and teachers* methods and materials .would not resydt in increased student achieve 

"^Neveriheless, there is today a growing body of evidence that refutes the notion* 
that "sqjiools 4on*t mallei." Instead, we are beginning to discbver just how schools 
do mailer. Taken as a collection, the papers in this volume represent a compelling, 
convincing stltmeni that today we possess adequate kno\4ledfec|o improve dramat 
ically basic skills instruction in the f980s. ^- > * ; • , 



Wc know that propcrl> rirn svhooU >an increase student learning. The major 
differences between schools that arc suJvessful and those that 'are not is in the 
qualtiy'jjf their educational programs — not the tiuantity of their resources. Effective 
schools are characterized b> several factors, strong, capable leadership b> the 
principal, a school 'wide emphasis on basic skills, a school climkte that emphasizes 
order AVtd learning, appropriately high teachef expectations for student achieve- 
ment, and a clearl> thought out system for assessing student progress. 

The foregoing factors are confirmed in strikingly similar fashion by the authors 
of the papers in this volume. Ross Taylor, for example, convin^fingly describes the 
procedures used in Minneapolis to raise >tu.dents' scores in mathematics concepts 
and computation a full year above national norms— the approach emphasizes a 
commitment to mathematics instruction, 'high teacher expectations, time on task, 
leadership, and a 'carefully developed instructional managemenjl system, Thomas 
Good, in his summary of the last ten years of educational research, identifies som^e 
Jf the major variables a^soclatcd with student learning— teacher expectations, active 
teaching, and d^sroom management. And Shirley Jackson points out how the 
increased educational achievement of large groups of children in ihis country is 
positively correlated with teachers who believe students Can master pbjecti/cC^ 
with adequate time (or direct instruction and independent practice, with sltong 
instructional leadership, and with an orderly, positive school climate." * 



i A Direction for 1980s 

Having discussed where we\e been and what we've learned during our qu^K^tJp^^ 
improve instruction. Jet suggest the direction we need to'pur^uelin, the l^SOst 
While there is no doubt that these are tumultuous times for educational finance, we 
need \o m^yc ahead with renewed energy to ensure that all pupils reap thc^benefits 
of wha^^e j^esently know about increasing student achievement. And what we do 
knovv^fsjhat the quahty of a teacher s instruction and classroom managemeitl makes 
a dil^erenc^^n student learning. Thus, our tfforts in the, 1980s need to-focus more 
^idlfecily oh^mproving the quality of teaching— not only increasing the quantity of^ 
Jcacjtiing'S's is evidenced by our present concern with time on task and other similar , 
abtlcepts. Effective teachers are distinguished not only by the amount of time they 
speftd on instruction but how they spend this time. ; - 

What, then, do we mean by quality in teaching? Quality teaching occurs when the 
teacher's actions are informed J)y a sensitire understanding of, and "fftling for,** the 
many factors which influence the teacher student relationship at any given moment. 
This understanding is clearly seen in the effective teacher who sensitively facihtatcs 
educative relationships and then directs these relationships toward desired learnings. 

While wc are unable to offer a set of ten easy -to-follow stepsito ensure qualify in 
basic skills instruction, there are five principles yvhjth ought to guide us in our quest 
for quality, 

• Those concerned with basic skills— whether practitioners, policy makers, or 
researchers must remember that educational problems are profoundly complex 
and, as such* are beyond the simple solutions whicT^re often fuoposed. Educational 
problemai are multidimensional -not unidimensional. There are, as our past efforts 
to piprove basic skills instruction remind us, no paneceas. 

^n fine with the above, we must remember that thete is no one right way to 
teach the basic skills, no one right way to achieve quality. We therefore encourage 
educators, regardless of subject arc^, to adapt the stance that Lloyd Kline urges 
reading educators to recognize -rhat "pluralism is preferable to uniformity.** Single, 
simple answers (while perhaps appealing) are difficult io justify, as the problem 
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vanc$ from cltosroiSm lOAlas^roopi from school to school. Effective, teachers use 
highl> divcrgcni methods, and <hen-to ujmpound tHe problem -not even these 
teachers arc effective with all sty dents. Thus, we canqpt say,.for example, that 
niacasing time on task alone will, ui^all instances, result in greater student achieve * 
meni. Otithal encotfragmg teachers To conve> greater expectations of students will, 
ipsa facto, lead to greater learning* Or that increasing efforts at classrooni 
management. . . . What we can encourage all teachers to do, though, it to increase . 
iheii understanding of the patterns of variables that Influence student learning ift 
their particular situations. ' . . 

• Teachers, educational polic>»makers, and researchers must strive for a deeper 
understanding of classroom dynamics, efforts must be made to achieve conceptual 
clarity in our thinking about problems in basic skills instruction. Only ther/can 
teachers apply mtelligenily the findings presented in this volume. This, of course, is 
not easily done, but that should not deter us from trying to get teachers to think 
more carefully about why they do what they do in the classroom; We need to 
encourage teachers to grow professionally and to monitor and to examine their 
reaching behaviors. 

• In«th( 1980s, we must encourage teachers to improve their decision making 
skills, a^ they search for thfir own most effective methods for teaching the basic 
skills, teavhers should^eain to become problem solvers and decision makers rather 
than implememers of systcnis, programs, and materials. Teachers need, to develop 
ways of 'makmg decisions on their own about what techniques^ materials, and 
m'odelsor theories to apply in a particular situation. , * ^ ' 

• Finally, we must, during the 1980s, work for an educational sfystem' that not 
^only fulfills the short-range goal of increasing student achievement in the basic skills 
but also the long-range goal of demonstrating to students how continu9us, life long 
learning can enable them to live more satisfactory, meaningful lives. The basics of 
knowledge and skill are only part of the "essentials'*^ of education. We need to 
ensure that not only do our students read, writf, compute, and speak well but that 
^they learn, for sample, to think logically, to understafnd and to apply scientific^fc 
^methods, to mate mform^d decisionsrand to use technology wisely and humanely. 

The Challenge 

As we contmue the quest for quality education in the 1 980s, perhaps a reappraisal 
of the definition of basic skills is in order. Too often educators have sought to 
promote this or that innovation without considering toward^ what end or for what 
larger, hopefully humane, purpose the new methofl was suited. Shortsighted rcme 
dies accomphsh little. Without long range, thoughtful consid'efation^we may end up 
in the same spot tljat the Greek King Tantalus occupied. Recall that, to pay for his 
misdeeds, Tantalus was condemned by Zeus to stand in Hade§, burning with thirst, 
in chesi-dccp water that receded when he bent to Arink. Perpitually suffei-in^ from 
liunger,iie had fruit dangling above his head-but it slipped beyond iijs reach 
whenevMhc sought to pluck it. Harold Shane, author of Thi^ Educational Signifi 
cance of The Future (1973), used the analogy' of the story to.vypnder how in^the 
world we have managed to put ourselves into a shuation in whiph the bjctter things 
get, the worse they become, Be^^are that as we work on conquering the basics we 
may be no closer to our^goal of attaining the elusive fruit of quality. 

Jo prepare students adequately to live in the future, then, we.must teach addi 
tional basic skills such as those Lupica (1982) outlines, coping wi\h change; antici 
pating alternative future developments, knowing how to learn; usin/ computer, 
voice, and visual equipment, developing human relations skills, and learning ef fee 
tive citizenship skills. We must, as Lupica points out, educate students to study 
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future p05^ibiliiie& b> making them aware of ma^oni^HSci and developmenis ihai are 
highl> probable 4nd b> havmg tnt;mQnal>ze ihe ^hoii and long range problems and 
opportunities these issues wilLraise» For as Alvin Toffler (1970) suggests, the habit 
of anticipation is rfiore Importam than specific bus of advance mformation. Hence, 
learning how to locate, obtain, and employ information will give learners the 
process skills for thinking* > * .. ' 

The abijil> to know how to lear<n, as Lupicajll982, pp. 120*21) makes clear in the 
foHowingtis an essential basic skill thai out students must acquire toda> if the> are 
to solve the problems of tomorrow: . 

Knowing how to learn is a process skill, while knowing what to learn is a 
content skill. In the future, we will need individuals who have been trained to 
think rather than to rcmembq. Increasingly, the information one learns in school 
may become d«ted, irrelevant, or useless. Further, students will n6t be able to 
memorize the vast amounts ^f information generated|by extended computer 
capacities. ... 

Thus, ovr continuing effectiveness resides in our ability to learn how to find, 
obtain and use information resources which provide the latest data necessary for 
solving problems or faking advantage of opportunities. These process skills help 
learners think analytically and intuitively, which in turn helps them organize their 
thoughts, define problems, or opportunities, ask the proper questions to reach 
solutions, understand relationships and connections among materials, synthesize 
information in a holistic manner, and choose the best solution(s) among the 
alternatives. Process skills also provide the learner with the ability to observe and 
recognize ii7conststencies in data, i!)ropaganda techniques, advertising strategies, 

- and coDSUrterproduct information. ^ . 

This certainly expands the definition of basic skills from* the content of comput 

ing, reading, writing and speaking to include the processes of thinking, analyzing 

and problem solving. A quality education must, of course, pursue both dimensions 

of excellence. 

In summary, the challenge during the 1980s is to keep alive the quest to improve 
the quality of schooling for America's children. It is our hope that the 1980s will be 
remembered as the decade during which research proven principles pf effective 
instruction were impletpented to give students basic educational skills to cope in a 
changing world. ^ ^ 
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